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Educational. 


CaLirorniA, Los A 
/f48250K0 UGH SCHOOL for for "GIRLS. 


Mrs, GEORGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CoNNECTICUT, Waterb' 
we MARGCARE 7 S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Spring term 
ns Aj ri 7, 18¥7. Twenty-second year, The Rev. 
Francis . Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hil- 
lard, Prine: pal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 


ILLino1s, Chicago, 1500-4 Title : aw Building. 
WICAGO COLLEGE OF L 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE thee ee 
Two and three. year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E, E. BARRETT 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss S R. CARTER. 





MassSaCHUSETTs, Belm 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL 
(FOUNDED 1889). 
Private Church Boarding — for Boys. 
Preparatory for Colle; 
B.F. HARDING, A.M, 
Headmaster. 


Educational. 
Miss Mary E. Stevens College Preparatory 


Boarding and Day School, 221 West Chelten Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 28th year Sept. 30, 
with Mrs. J. FREDERICK Dripps, Principal, Miss Mary E. 
STEVENS, Honorary Prine:pal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1896. Standard remains unchanged. 





Teachers, etc. 


7 WOGERMAN LADIES, former School 

Principals in Hamburg, wish to take two young 
ge to theirt home in a charming suburb of Routers. 

lendid educational a nda ere Languages, 
sic, Art. Terms reasonable References: Dr. W. ’ Gill 
Wylie; Rev. esi wy St. Luke’s. Address 
Mrs A. BoLi, 19 Summit “Avenue 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


LADY NEAR BOSTON will receive 
two or three children into her family to = - 
structed with her owm. Affectionate personal c 
Modern metnods. Native French. i cat healthfui 
estate. eee iw Adar 
» Transcript office, Boston, Mass. 








HAR VARD CLASSICAL HONOR 

Man, aged 33, with five years’ experience in a 
private Preparatory’ Schoo: of high grade, wants a po- 
sition to teach Greek and Latin in a Sciles® or prepara- 
tory school. Address H., Narion office. 


YARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTVUN NORMAL SCHUOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NorMaL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHUOL OF GYM- 
nastics—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway.) _— ear will begin Sept. 29. 
ORRIS HOMANS, Director. 
MassACHUSETTS, B 
fpesron UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
EpMunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS Dux 
OWDER POINT "SCHOOL. — — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 

vidual teaching. Elementary classes fr young Boys. 

Home and outdoor life. F. B. Kyapp, 8.B. (M.I 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 10 miles from Boston. 
TINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 
Comfortable home. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal. 





Micuican, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—20th pone. Prepares for leading patemeniien. 
he ge are now in Harvard, re. Princeton, 
and University of Michiga: New syamaabunn 
Boxiso feet. Address COLONEL Rocers, Supt. 





New JeRsEY, Morristown. : 
HE MISSES HICKOCK’S BOARD- 
in - and Day School for Girls—NEAR New YorK 
Crry. ill reopen October 1. Lectures by Professors 
in Columbia Uatvermty. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOB FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Circu- 
lar on application. 


7. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of f Bishop | Doane. 27th year. 
Miss E Boyp, Principal. 








School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. NOW OPEN. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 








*,* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in yee at F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
uare, American Newspaper Agency, 15 Kin 

Willian Street, Strand aw. Cc. ee . 
a agent for advertisements, R.J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C. 








painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
anatomy and pectiv: ncipal instructors, F. W. 
nson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting, Mrs. beige tone (Decorative Design ° 

A ey (Perspective. Pu. 

pils are sional the pong hs f the galleries of the Mu 


seum. For euler fe aici Getatied information, ad- 
dsess ABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

EVERETT O. Fisk & Co., Props., 4 Ashburt’n P1., Bos- 
ton; 70 5th Ave. N.Y 3855 W I 
12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent Bdg, Min’apolis; 728 Cooper 
Bdg., Denver; 107 K. & P. Bdg, Kansas City; 25 King St., 
Toronto; 525 St'ms’n Bk., Los Angeles. Ag cy Man free. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaming positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


R COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Age mcy. Oldest and best —_ in the U. 2 
Established 1855. East 14th St., N. Y. 


An A enc is valuable in proportion to its in- 

4 y fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


¢. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. RECOMMEeNAS 











Tours. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 

HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CarRL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern —a ences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. His- 
torical pampblete, illustrated sens on application. 


BICYCLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A physician of experience in the care of boys will 
take a small party through England and Scotland dur- 
ing July and August 

fers by permission to Dr. David W. Cheever, Bos- 
ton: Dr F OF Shattuck, Boston; Edward E, Hale, D.D, 
E. C, STOWELL, M 


Boston Add 
2 Beacon St., Boston. 


ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Limited yy. personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE 
+aU8 ANGER, now stnamnaiaies tas sins Blag., wen. 


“Shakespeare Up to Date.”’ 
One of the wittiest poetical satires of the day. By mail, 
25 cents. Address 
T. W. NEVIN, Box 193, Pittsburg, Pa. 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Descriptive List free on request. 

D.C. HBATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 
Greenwich, Conn. An ideal home for health and re- 


creation seekers. Beautiful scenery; very accessible; 
moderate rates. H. HCOCK, M.D. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERSORN’S, 3 East 14th Street, N. Y- 
Send for new Catalogue. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COM PANY, 


New YORE, January 21, 1897. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 
1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1896, to 3ist December. 1896, $2,596,788 89 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Ist January,1896....... .........eeeeeee 


Total Marine Premiums.................. 


1,109,275 00 
_83,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 31st December,1896........... $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the -* Fi 
$1,249,999 01 
Returns of Pre- 


miums and 
Expenses. ...$646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock; City Banks and other Stocks.... $7,226,305 00 


Loans secured by S‘ocks and otherwise. 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 

ny, estimated at................... en eit 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 843,596 96 
CN MER vataescnncnscobetsoevasscteces 175,229 25 


AL? Se Se eet a $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
tegal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


W. H.H. Moore, Lawrence Turnure,Joseph Agostini, 
A. A. Raven, John L. Riker, Vernon H. Brown, 
Jos. H. Chapman, C. A. Hand, Leander N.Lovell, 
James Low, John D. Hewlett, Everett Frazar, 
Jas. G. DeForest, Gustav Amsinck, Wm. B. Boulton. 
William Degroot, N. Denton Smith, Geo. W. Quintard, 
Wiliam H. Webb, Chas. H. Marshall, Paul L. Thebaud, 
Horace Gray, Chas. D. Leverich, George Coppell, 
C.de Thomsen, Edw’d Floyd-Jones, Gustav H.Schwab 
Chas P. Burdett, George H. Macy, Francis M. Bacon. 
Henry E.Hawley, Waldron P. Brown. 

Wm. E Dodge, Anson W. Hard. 


W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice-President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice-President. 
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The New Models 
OF THE 


Remington 


NUMBER NUMBER 


Standard = 
Typewriter 


embody the prac- 
tical experience of years, and the guar- 
antee of a long-established reputation § 
MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broaoway, New York. 












gy 
ENTIRELY NEW HISTORICAL MATERIAL y 
New Light on the Early & seg aisv°™ 
History of the Greater Lime Elie 
Northwest, by Prof. Eiliot Coues F 25 92.2 Sie» 
Being the important and hitherto unpublished Journals of Alex- 
ander Henry (the younger), Fur Trader of the Northwest 
Co., and David Thompson, Official Geographer and Explorer 

of the same Company, 1799-1814. A vivid picture of- daily 
frontier life on the Red, Saskatchewan and Columbia Rivers, 
with copious Historical, Ethnological, Geographical and Scien- 
tific Notes by Dr. Coues. 

1 ee ne ets dit al tk iad eats doe 


rable Voyages, the present work will undoubtedly take rank with that classic as a veritable mine of 
accurate information." 


Send for complete prospectus. ‘The entire edition will be limited, and subscriptions will be 
cetenel te the cue ta wilt ht toe ae. Orders received by all booksellers. % 2t vt 


FRANCIS P. HARPER 


17 East 16th Street NEW YORK CITY 








Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, written by 
Leading Scholars in America and Great Britain, entitled the 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY 


Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, 
Antiquities, Coins, etc., to the number of 350 are dis- 
tributed through the text of the Helps 


‘‘ THe ILLUSTRATED BisLe Treasury. There is no book like this. Its aim is to place the student in 
the age and atmosphere when each book of the Rible was written, to enable the reader to study the book 
amid its surroundings and to become permeated with its life The writers whe have combined to make 
the volume are among the most celebrated Bible Students, scholars, Egyptologists, and divines of Great 
Britain and America. . . . The book contains helps to the study of the Old and New Testaments, with an 
analysis of the books and articles on the Canon, M:numental Testimony. ete ; a series of articles on His- 
tory, Chronology. Geography, and Bible Science; notes on Bible Antiquities, Jewish worship and sects— 
a carefully compiled Concordance, with a Bible Atlas. More than three hunidred and fifty illustrations 
accompany the text, and all of them are valuable to the students of the Bible. They are not pictures, so 
much as guides and expositors in the Holy Word. The teacher who has this treasury will be able to bring 
forth things new and old for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness, to answer objections, 
refute arguments, and uphold the truth of God. Such a book demands attentive study and rewards it. 
It is a result of ripe learning consecrated to the best of uses, and will be of great service to those who 
read and teach the Word of God. This treasury will be bound with several new editions of the Bible, 
which will make it of special value and convenience.”—New York Observer, December 31, 1896. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Complete List, giving Sizes of Type. Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARB), . 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES, PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, 


And others interested, are invited t> consider the advantages offered by the Nation as an ad- 
vertising medium. School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography. with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification being made by States, alphabetically, unless especially 
ordered displayed on other pages. 

The Nation, in its special field of political and literary criticism, is unlike any other peri- 
odical, American or foreign. About 10,000 copies are circulated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the number of its readers. It is taken by reading clubs and literary 
associations in a large number of places, and may be found on file in every library of impor- 
tance in the country. There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so 
favorable an opportunity for reaching an audience interested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line each insertion, with the following discounts: 5 per cent. 
on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. ou 8 insertions, 1244 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 
insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. 

Tbe Nation is sont free while advertisement continues 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising ~ ey or directly to 

THE NATION, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 








GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 
Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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NEW BOOKS 





Researches upon the Antiquity of Man in Delaware 
Valley. x 
By Henry C. Mercer, Curator of the Museum of American and Prehisto- 
ric Archeology at the Uuiversity of Pennsylvania 8vo. Boards. 178 
pages. Price, $2.00. Vol. VI. of Univ. of Penn Publications. 
Star Atlas. 
By Wixs.Low Upton, Professor of Astronomy in Brown University. 4to. 


Cloth. 34 pages+ 6 double-page Star Maps. For introduction, $2 00. 
First Greek Book. 


By Jouw Witutiams Waite, Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 
Square 12mo. Cloth. 354 pages. Illustrated. For introduction, $1.25. 


Guide to the Study of American History. 


By Epwarp CuHannin@, Assistant Professor of History, and ALBERT BusH- 
NELL Haart, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. 12mo. 
Cloth. 471 pages. To teachers, and for introduction, $2.00. 


Spenser’s Britomart. 


Edited by Mary E. Litcartecp, author of ** The Nine Worlds.” Cloth, 
265 pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 


Allen and Greenough’s New Cicero. 


Edited by J. B. Greexovan, Professor of Latin in Harvard University, and 
G. L. Kitrrep@s, Professor of English in Harvard University. 12mo. 
Half morocco. 478 pages, with special vocabulary of 194 pages. Fully 
illustrated. For introductien, $1.40. 


Allen and Greenough’s Shorter Latin Grammar. 
Condensed and Revised by Professor J. B. Gresnoves of Harvard Uni 
versity, assisted by A:BperT A. Howarp. 12mo. Cloth. 371 pages. For 
introduction, 95 cents. 

Virgil’s A=neid, Book IX. 

Edited by Epwarp H. Coutuex, Principal of Preparatory School, Newton, 





Mass. 16mo. 178 pages. For introduction, 45 cents. School Classics Series. 


Glaciers of North America. 


By IsraeL C. Russeci, Professor of Geology in University of, Michigan. 
2 210 pages. Price, by mail, $1.90. Department of Special 
ublication. 


Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ARcHIBALD Mac Mrcuay, George 
Munro Professor of English Language and Literature in Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifax, N.S. 12mo. Cloth. 429 pages. For introduction, $1.25. 
Atheneum Press Series. 


Selections from the Works of Sir Richard Steele. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Gro R. Carpenter, Professor of 
Rhetoric and Composition in Columbia University. 12mo. Cloth. 203 
pages. For introduction, 90 cents. Athenwum Press Series. 


Preparatory Latin Composition. 


By F. P. Moviton, Teacher in Hartford (Conn.) High School; with Revi- 
sion and Editorial Assistance by W1LLiam C. CoLtar, Headmaster of Rox- 
bury Latin School. Cloth. 142 pages. For introduction, 80 cents. 


Child-Life Primary Reading and Education Chart. 


By Mary E. Burt, author of *‘ Literary Landmarks.” Size of paye, 30x36 
inches. 50 pages. Printed on tinted rope-manilla paper. Profusely illus- 
trated, in black and colors. Price, Chart, $20.00; Easel, $1.50. 


The Forms of Discourse. 


By Wituiam B. Carrss, Instructor in Rhetoric in the University of Wis- 
consin. 12mo. Cloth. 356 pages. For introduction, $1.15. 


Napoléon. 


Edited, with a Narrative, Introduction, and Notes, by Atcte Fortier, 
fessor of Romance Languages in Tulane University. 12mo. Cloth. 
136 pages. For mtroduction, 50 cents. International Modern Language 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


____ BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. _ CHICAGO. ATLANTA. LONDON. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S LIST. 





BOOKS FOR THE LENTEN SEASON. 


CHRIST’S TEMPTATION AND OURS. 


By the Right Rev. A.C. A. Hatt, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. (The 
Baldwin Lectures, 1396.) 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


STRIVING FOR THE MASTERY. 


Daily Lessons for Lent. By the Rev. WyLLys Reng, D D., Canon of 
the Cathedral and Rector of the Church of the Incarnation, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 1!2mo, $1.00. 

“This is a volume which busy people would find more than usually helpful. 

We hope that our readers will note the ik for use in Lent, for we are sure that it 

will be found of practical value.’’—Church limes. 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


A Manual of Theological Instruction for Confirmation and First Com- 4 
munion. By the Rev. ALFRED G. MorTIMER, D.D., Rector of Se. 
Mark’s, Philadelphia, author of ‘‘Helps to Meditation.” ‘*The 
Seven Last Words of Our Most Holy Redeemer,” etc., etc. 8vo, 
pp. xiv +340, $2.00. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
1860-1889. 
By H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L.. LL D., late Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


*,* Acollection of some of the carefully prepared Occasional Sermons pub- 
lished by Dr. Liddon, which has the interest of illustrating the style of his pr«ach- 
ing at different periods during the thirty mostactive years of his life. The volume 
is uniform in general size and style with the set of the author’s works printed in 
crown octavo. 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. 


With Meditations on Some Scenes in His Passion. By the Rev. 
ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 





12mo, $1.00. 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
MAGNETIC FIELDS OF FORCE: 


An Exposition of the Phenomena of Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, 
and Induction, based on the Conception of Lines of Force. By 
H. EBERT, Professor of Physics in the University of Kiel. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Burton, D.Sc. Part [. With 93 Illustrations. 
8vo, $3 50. 


PAPERS AND NOTES ON THE GLACIAL GEOLOGY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By the late HENRY CARVILL Lewis, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of Mine- 
ralogy in the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and 
Protessor of Geolugy in Haverford College, U.S A. Edited from 
his unpublished MSS. Witb an Introduction by HENRY W. Cross- 
KEY, LL.D., F.G.S. With 83 Illustrations in the text and 10 Maps. 
8vo, 542 pages, $7.00. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERIPATETICS: 


Being a Translation from Zoaller’s ‘‘Philos»phy of the Greeks.” By 
. F.C. CosteL.og, M.A., and J. H. MurmmHEaD, M.A. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, $7.00. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND keeps up what pet- 
tish Senator Hoar calls ‘the modern 
method of finding fault” with private 
pension bills. They used to slip through 
without question, but when you have an 
Executive who actually examines them, 
reports them to be often scandalous, and 
usually based on no rule or reason, and 
shows that they set a bad precedent, cer- 
tain to lead to more and more overriding 
of the general pension laws and empty- 
ing of the Treasury, it makes no end 
of trouble for Senators. Surely, as Sena- 
tor Gallinger observed, it is ‘* trivial and 
foolish’? to compel the Senate to pass 
over a Presidential veto bills which 
should never have been passed at all. 
For our part, we hope Mr. Cleveland will 
keep on vetoing every profligate bill that 
Congress sends him up to the last hour 
of his term. He at least lays down a 
principle, and shows up the emptiness of 
the congressional pretence of desiring to 
be economical. We suspect one ground 
of senatorial rage at his vetoes is that 
they are a practical attempt to enforce 
economy. Senators say of this, as the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs jest- 
ingly wrote to the French Minister to 
England, when the latter reported a sav- 
ing in the expenses of the London lega- 
tion, ‘‘It is a bad precedent—it is an 
economy.”’ 











The news seems to be pretty well au- 
thenticated that Gen. John J. McCook, 
of the law firm of Alexander & Green, 
has been designated by Mr. McKinley 
for the position of Attorney-General. If 
this be true, the President-elect could 
hardly have made a better selection. It 
is an added commendation that he has 
made this choice, not as a political make- 
weight, not to please Platt or to displease 
him, but solely because he has personal 
knowledge of Mr. McCook’s high qualifi- 
cations for the position. Such an ap- 
pointment, like that of Mr. Gage to the 
Treasury, will bring strength to the cabi- 
net, not only in its personnel, but still 
more in the confidence of the public. 





The great opportunity of President Mc- 
Kinley in the cause of animproved public 
service is to redeem a number of offices, 
of the highest importance, which proba- 
bly never could be brought under the 
classified system, and yet have no more 
connection with politics than the super- 
intendency of the Coast Survey. Why 
not once and for all stop the nonsense of 
turning out the heads of great depart- 
ments? Why should the Commissioner 





of Patents and his assistants be changed 
when the White House changes its poli- 
tics? Why should the determination of the 
comparative claims of Bell, Drawbaugh, 
Gray, Edison, and Berliner to the crea- 
tion of the telephone be any different 
next year from what it was last year? 
Why should the Assistant Treasurer and 
collectors of internal revenue be changed? 
What is there about the routine of their 
office which requires the incumbents to 
be ‘“‘in sympathy with the Administra- 
tion’’? The enormous responsibility of 
an Assistant Treasurer requires him to 
be a man of the utmost coolness and 
evenness of temper. More than one ad- 
mirable Treasurer has resigned from sheer 
anxiety. Is it likely to conduce to this 
tranquillity of mind that, assoon as the 
4th of March comes, begins the uncer- 
tainty of how long he shall be kept in, 
depending wholly on the pull which the 
rival candidates have against each other? 
If Mr. McKinley, who has given such an 
unexpected mark of superiority to ordi- 
nary partisan theories by selecting Mr. 
Gage for the Treasury, will allow him to 
keep such of his force as he knows, and 
every one knows, are doing their work 
perfectly well, without caring how many 
hungry Republicans are after their places, 
he will add a leaf to his civil crown which 
very few of his predecessors can rival in 
brilliancy. 





The action of the Senate on Thursday in 
confirming two nominations of Democrats 
for United States district judegships, 
in Nebraska and North Dakota, is to be 
heartily commended. It was but a fort- 
night to the 4th of March, and as there 
was opposition to the confirmation of 
gold-standard men by silver Democrats, 
the Republicans could easily have car- 
ried both cases over, and so left the va- 
cancies to be filled by McKinley with 
Republicans. It is an unexpected exhi- 
bition of good sense that the nominations 
of worthy men should have been con- 
firmed under these circumstances, despite 
the fact that they are Democrats and 
will assume life offices which might have 
been captured for Republicans. If the 
question was regarded purely from the 
partisan standpoint, however, it was no 
less shrewd a course that the Republi- 
cans took. They needed the votes of 
gold-standard Democrats last fall, and 
may want them no less badly again in 
the future. Slaps in the face would not 
be the best way of securing a continu- 
ance of harmonious relations. 





The announcement made by Gov. Bush- 
nell that he intends to appoint Mr. Mark 
Hanna as Senator from Ohio when Sena- 
tor Sherman resigns, is not unexpected. 
The backing and filling which has been 








noticed in that quarter for some weeks 
finds a rational explanation if we suppose 
that the Foraker machine which controls 
Ohio wanted to know exactly what it 
would get for letting Mr. Hanna have the 
office. It may be that Foraker himself 
would have refused on any terms to take 
Hanna for a colleague, but it is hard to 
dispute with the master of twenty legions. 
Undoubtedly the President-elect could 
take Foraker’s henchmen away from him 
if necessary. Any augur inspecting the 
entrails at Cincinnati during the last two 
or three weeks could have told that there 
was a struggle going on between federal 
patronage and the State machine, and 
could have predicted that Cox, the local 
boss, would “line up’ with the former 
eventually. The appointment of Hanna 
is certainly better for Ohio and for the 
country than that of a henchman of Fora- 
ker would be. As Mr. Hanna has never 
held any public position before, it is too 
early to make any forecast of his quali- 
ties asa Senator. Usually the man who 
is pitchforked into so high a place with- 
out preparation, or demonstrated capaci- 
ty to fill it, disappoints his friends more 
than his enemies ; but on the other hand 
we have co many examples of men who 
climbed up slowly and then turned out 
badly, that it is impossible to lay down 
any general rules. In the company of 
such old stagers as Chandler, Lodge, 
Quay, Platt, Gorman, and Morgan we 
think it most likely that Hanna will 
shine by comparison. 





A senatorial deadlock which had lasted 
a full month was ended in South Dakota 
on Thursday by the reélection of Senator 
Kyle. Mr. Kyle was sent to Washington 
at the same time with Peffer of Kansas, 
six years ago, as the result of a political 
revolution which lost the Republicans 
one of the new States which they had 
just admitted in order to strengthen their 
power in the Senate. Even if such a 
revolution continue, it is pretty certain 
to develop new leaders, as Peffer found 
when he sought another term. Kyle is 
exceptionally fortunate in getting his re- 
election, which, indeed, he owes rather 
to the Republicans than to the Populists, 
since most of his own party refused to 
support him. He has been as harmless 
as a Populist Senator can be expected to 
be. Theother Senator from South Da- 
kota, Pettigrew, who was reélected by 
the Republicans two years ago, turned 
Populist last summer, and supported 
Bryan in the Presidential campaign. 
Both of the Senators from this new 
State are now, therefore, Populists, with 
terms running four and six years. Of 
the other new States, Idaho and Wash- 
ington have this winter elected Populist 
Senators; and Utah has chosen a Demo- 
crat who accepts the Populist financial 
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platform. One of North Dakota’s Sena- 
tors for the past four years has been a 
Democrat, whose term has two years yet 
torun. Here are six opposition Senators 
out of foirteen from those seven States. 
In addition, there are some among the 
remaining eight, like Cannon of Utah 
and Carter of Montana, who are entirely 
out of sympathy with the Republican po- 
sition regarding the silver question, and 
whose attitude towards the party policy 
in the next Congress is uncertain. Never 
was an attempt to strengthen a political 
organization by unjustifiable means so 
completely defeated by the course of 
events as the Republican policy of se- 
curing permanent control of the Senate 
by admitting a lot of new States a few 
years ago. 





Senator Wolcott has returned to Lon- 
don from his swing around the circle, and 
says that he has good reason to believe 
that his mission will have some of the 
good results hoped for. One of the re- 
sults hoped for is the reélection of Sena- 
tor Wolcott—when the time comes; and 

, to this result we are easily resigned. Mr. 
Wolcott made his mark as the only Sena- 
tor who dared to proclaim the truth when 
the Venezuelan excitement was blazing in 
Washington city one year ago. He seta 
noble example. He rendered a great ser- 
vice. He really recalled the best examples 
of the past when the Senate was the 
country’s greatest power and pride. Not 
less, but perhape even more notably, did 
Mr. Wolcott vindicate his manhood when 
he refused to follow his colleague Teller 
in the support of Bryan last year. He 
took his political life in his hands then, 
and it would be a pity if he were to lose it. 
But, although our sympathies go out to 
Mr. Wolcott as a Senator anda man, they 
do not follow him as a hunter after inter- 
national conferences. We think that he 
will fail, or rather that he has already 
failed, in that aim. We feel very sure 
that the saying of the North German 
Gazette will prove true, that the inter- 
view accorded to him by Prince Hohen- 
lohe was purely one of courtesy, and did 
not partake of an official character, and 
that the same is true of his visits to Lon- 
don and Paris. The governments of the 
Old World do not comprehend the kind 
of diplomacy that takes place outside of 
diplomatic circles. Moreover, they have 
had a good deal of experience of this 
back-door bimetallic solicitation on our 
part and of the consequences thereof. 
They have acquired the art of shifting 
upon each other the onus of declining. 
What France, for instance, means when 
she says that she cannot go into bimetal- 
lism unless Germany and England dolike- 
wise, is that she hopes that Germany 
and England will do nothing of the kind. 
She knows, too, that she does not run 
much risk. 





After long and somewhat mysterious 
sticking in the committee on coinage, the 





bill for an international bimetallic con- 
ference was reported to the House on 
Monday. An amendment has been tacked 
on giving the President the option of pro- 
ceeding by way of diplomatic negotia- 
tions, instead of a conference, if he thinks 
he can more easily debase our currency 
by that method. This doubles the hum- 
bug without decreasing the danger of 
the bill. We suppose it will pass the 
House, though evidently not without 
debate and the telling of unpalatable 
truth by some Republicans. But the 
long delay of the bill has given Presi- 
dent Cleveland a chance, which we sin- 
cerely trust he will improve, to kill it by 
a pocket veto. It is even hinted that 
Speaker Reed has nursed the measure 
along for the express purpose of getting 
it finally crushed in that way. However 
that may be, we hope to see the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to sign the bill. He may, 
of course, argue that it is a matter solely 
affecting his successor, and that courtesy 
to him would suggest letting the bill be- 
come alaw. But we think a higher view, 
both of propriety and duty, would lead 
him to have neither part nor lot in such 
a tricky and dangerous measure, and to 
make his record for opposing all forms of 
unsound currency complete and consist- 
ent down to the very end of his term. 
Let Mr. McKinley pull his own bimetallic 
chestnuts out of the fire. 





The bill ‘* to increase the efficiency of the 
foreign service of the United States and to 
provide for the reorganization of the con- 
sular service,’? which the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House agreed last week 
to report favorably, is not, of course, ex- 
pected to become a law this session. It 
will be, however, a basis for legislation in 
the next Congress, and really marks of 
itself a great opening of the congressional 
mind to the facts which reformers and 
business men have long been proclaiming. 
It is a little late, but it is none the less 
welcome, to have a congressional commit- 
tee declare: 

“Our consuls should be trained for their 
positions and pass an examination on such 
subjects as the laws regulating shipping, the 
commercial treaties existing between their 
own and other countries, the laws relating to 
intestates, on the consular regulations of the 
United States, and on such other subjects as 
relate to their duties. They should also be 
required to have a practical knowledge of 
French or of the language of the country to 
which they are to be sent.” 

The report also dwells, in what would 
once have been thought the most fawn- 
ing way, upon the experience of Great 
Britain, and even ventures to ask and 
answer the deadly question, ‘‘ Where 
will such a specially educated class come 
from?’? From the young men of the 


country, it replies, now crowding the pro- 
fessions and ready and eager to enter 
upon a diplomatic eareer, if it were only 
to be made a career where intelligence 
and fidelity would be rewarded as in 
other callings. Into the details of the 
bill, with its provisions for boards of exa- 


miners and classification of consuls, it is 
not necessary now toenter. Asit stands, 
it is a most reassuring sign of the times 
and of the steady progress in rescuing 
the public service from the spoilsmen 
which we are making. 





The present House of Representatives, 
after voting $15,000,000 for rivers and har- 
bors and public buildings, seems disposed 
to economize on battle-ships. We see no 
objection to this, although we see very 
much to. the appropriation in question. 
It is certain that the line must be drawn 
somewhere if the McKinley Administra- 
tion is to be saved from wreck on the 
financial side, and it had better be drawn 
at warlike rather than at peaceful ex- 
penditures. ‘In time of peace prepare 
for war,’’ is an adage better suited to a 
past age than to the present, and to other 
parts of the world than to this. Most 
likely our half-civilized Senate, that re- 
fuses or neglects to ratify the treaty of 
arbitration that has been negotiated at 
its own instance after great trouble and 
difficulty, will pile on a battle-ship amend- 
ment when the bill reaches that body. 
If so, we hope that the House will stand 
firm or that the President will kill the 
bill. ‘The present session has now reach- 
ed the stage where he can put any bill to 
death by doing nothing to it. The sun- 
dry civil bill, with its monstrous appro- 
priation of $50,000,000, is in that category. 





Our old friends of the American Screw 
Company had their annual meeting at 
Providence a few days ago. The report 
of the President and Board of Directors 
contains some wholesome views on the 
subject of the tariff. It says: 

‘* We have gotten beyond the necessity for 
a high tariff; pools have proven to be of no 
permanent advantage to us; we have to adapt 
ourselves to new methods of manufacture and 
new conditions requiring adjustment which 
only time can accomplish, but are hopeful that 
with reviving confidence in general business 
and a larger demand for our product—the 
greater because of enforced economies of late 
—by this time next year we may inform you 
of a more prosperous business and a larger 
employment of our plant than for many years 
past, and at moderately remunerative rates.” 
In other words, the tariff has exhausted 
itself so far as this industry is concerned. 
It has exhausted itself as to steel rails, 
steel billets, pig iron, and many other 
things on which high duties are still re- 
tained which have no raison d’étre. Some 
of the tariff organs, a little flustered, are 
telling us that this condition has been 
brought about by protection itself. We 
have no wish to discuss an abstraction, 
nor to deprive them of a belief which 
gives them comfort. If they will simply 
join in repealing duties which they con- 
cede to be no longer needed, we shall not 
seek to deprive them of a pious opinion. 





The American Manufacturer of Pitts- 
burgh has a very striking letter from 
England on the subject of the introduc- 





tion into British markets of American 
steel billets and bars on a scale of com- 
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mercial magnitude. The amounts im- 
ported or contracted for are said to reach 
22,000 tons. At first this news was re- 
ceived with incredulity, for although the 
importation of American pig iron has 
been going on for some time, it was not 
believed possible that American steel 
could be laid down in England in compe- 
tition with their own producers. The 
fact which they have to face, however, is 
that steel bars from the Carnegie works 
are regularly imported into Staffordshire 
for sheet-iron mills, and into Lancashire 
for wire works, at 53. to 7s. 6d. per ton 
less than the actual selling price of Bri- 
tish billets. The opinion of British mak- 
ers is that the present conditions are ex- 
ceptional and due to the depressed con- 
dition of trade in the United States. 
The belief is expressed that when trade 
revives there will be a rise of prices in 
this country which will prevent the con- 
tinuance of the export movement. The 
answer is that there is no obstacle to the 
increase of production in this country to 
meet any demand, domestic or foreign. 
That is, the raw materials exist here in 
the greatest abundance, and there is no 
limit to the multiplication of machinery. 
Hence if the home demand should over- 
take the supply it would be only for a 
short time. The United States has en- 
tered on a new career as a manufacturing 
country, and, so far as steel is concerned, 
the conviction is slowly forcing itself on 
both British and Continental opinion 
that we have not only the best supplies 
of raw material, but also better apparatus 
for working it than exists anywhere else 
in the world. 





One of the most open efforts which 
have been made thus far to destroy the 
secrecy of the new ballot system appears 
in a proposition which is before the 
New Hampshire Legislature. This is, 
that, in towns and wards casting 250 
votes or more, the election officers be per- 
mitted to begin sorting and counting the 
vote before the polls close, ‘‘so as to 
make an early declaration possible.”’ 
This would enable the party managers to 
ascertain the state of the poll at any 
time, and thus lay plans to change the 
result if possible. It would enable them 
to drum up recruits, buy votes, or do any- 
thing else within their power to save the 
day if they saw that the election was 
going against them. Corrupt voters 
would hold back till the last hour in 
order to dispose of their goods under the 
most favorable conditions, and a state of 
affairs would be created which would 
make the ballotafarce. It is fitting that 
this proposition should be accompanied 
by another, doubling the number of names 
now required to make a nomination by 
petition. Both are assaults upon the 
Australian system as an aid to good gov- 
ernment through honest eleetions, and if 
the people of New Hampshire allow them 
to become law they will find themselves 





put back where they were before the new 
system was established. 





Gov. Black’s hope of taking the starch 
out of our civil-service law received its 
quietus in the decision of the Second 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
on Friday, sustaining unanimously the 
previous decision of Justice Keogh as to 
the self-executing character of the civil- 
service-reform amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Summed up in a sentence, the 
decision is that the Constitution is su- 
preme, and that it gives the courts power 
to review the action of the Governor, 
Legislature, mayors, heads of depart- 
ments, and civil-service commissioners, 
and to compel them to comply with the 
constitutional mandate to make all ap- 
pointments and promotions according to 
merit and fitness, ascertained, so far as 
practicable, by competitive examinations. 
The only question to be considered is as 
to the “ practicability ’’ of such examina- 
tions, and this is not to be decided by the 
officials, but by the courts, and they have 
decided, in all cases which have come be- 
fore them, in favor of practicability. The 
courts, in fact, from the lowest to the 
highest, are now arrayed in solid ranks 
against Gov. Black and the Gruber-Van 
Allen Progressives, and the outlook for 
breaking down the “ civil service” or in 
any way weakening the rigor of its ad- 
ministration is hopelessly dark. By ap- 
pealing to the courts, the reformers can 
compel any official, whether the Legisla- 
ture has included his department under 
the civil-service regulations or not, to se- 
lect his subordinates only after competi- 
tive examinations. District-Attorney 
Olcott should think seriously on this sub- 
ject and bow to the inevitable before he 
is forced to do so. 





The protest which Mayor Strong and 
President Low have filed against the bi- 
partisan Police Board, Municipal Assem- 
bly, and power-of-removal provisions of 
the new charter is a most welcome docu- 
ment. It will furnish a strong working 
basis for a full and rational discussion of 
the charter, and this we have not yet 
had. Their objections are precisely those 
which have been made many times in 
these columns, and in making them now 
Mr. Low puts himself again upon the 
impregnable ground which he occupied 
in his chapter in Mr. Bryce’s ‘ American 
Commonwealth’ and in his Century 
Magazine article. This city has at last 
secured official utterance as to its rights 
in the matter, and its voice must be 
heeded at Albany. If we must have a 
new charter at once, let us at least have 
it in the best form possible, and not in its 
present undeniably bad form, because, as 
Messrs, Strong and Low say, it has in 
three most important particulars been 
‘‘constructed upon a wrong theory.” 
There is ample time in which to amemd 








it and make it conform to the right 
theory, or to the teaching of a half cen- 
tury of experience. 





The Hawaiians are getting ready, with 
the other people who want something 
desperately, to move on McKinley in 
Washington early in March. They are 
evidently a little"-nervous about the Re- 
publican cooling towards annexation. 
That passage in the ‘ Recollections’ of 
the new Secretary of State in which he 
pledged himself to do “ nothing toextend 
its [the United States] limits or to add 
new dangers by acquisition of foreign 
territory,’”’ has been the subject of much 
sad pondering in Honolulu. The only 
hope there is, that Sherman didn’t really 
mean it, or that McKinley had not heard 
of this when he chose his head of the 
State Department. Another cause of 
annexation dejection is the result of a 
private canvass of the United States 
Senate. Letters were received by a Hono- 
lulu business man from ‘about thirty ” 
Senators whose present views on annexa- 
tion he had sought. Eleven of these 
either declined to commit themselves or 
were positively opposed to annexation. 
It is obvious that if that proportion 
holds, no treaty of annexation could pass 
the Senate. The real difficulty is, as the 
Hawaiians are finding out, that the furi- 
ous desire of the Republicans to annex 
Hawaii three years ago was strictly for 
that time and against that President 
only. Now, we fear, there will be a dis- 
gusting disposition to consider any treaty 
of annexation on its merits. 





The Powers acting in concert about 
Crete still hold the Greek wolf by the 
ears, and are bringing what pressure they 
can to bear on King George’s Government 
to make it easy for them to let go. The 
King has issued a proclamation beseech- 
ing popular calm and self-restraint, with 
what prospect one may judge from our 
Athens letter, on another page, in which 
the Greek temperament is shown in quite 
a different connection. The wolf, mean- 
while, has got its lodgment in Crete in 
the shape of Colonel Vassos and his regu- 
lars, and, as in Munchausen’s fable, seems 
likely toeat its way into the Moslem car- 
cass in spite of, or even because of, the 
blockade, which, if it keeps out reinforce- 
ments and supplies from the mainland, 
equally repels Turkish interference. What 
may happen on the Thessalian border 
before Greece is coerced into leaving the 
fate of Crete in the hands of the Powers, 
no one can tell. The “concert” is by 
no means perfect, and is liable to vary 
through every degree to discord in the 
event of certain contingencies. If the 
Eastern Question could be settled by gun- 
boats alone, it would present little diffi- 
culty. But a general uprising in the 
Balkan Peninsula is not to be met by 
shutting up the Peireus or bombarding 
insurgents from the port of Canea. 
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HAPPY-GO.LUCKY FINANCE, 


Tur haphazard management of our na- 
tional revenue and expenditure glares at 
one whichever way he may look in Wash- 
ington. The President advised Congress 
to be economical, to give the Wilson bill 
a chance, and to fall back on the Treasury 
surplus to meet a temporary deficit. Con- 
gress vowed it was hortible to think of 
using for current expenses money got by 
bond-sales, but has gone ahead and voted 
such swollen appropriations that this very 
money will have to be used to pay them. 
As for the Wilson bill, that must be re- 
placed as speedily as possible, for two rea- 
sons: first, it was flooding and ruining 
the country with foreign imports; second, 
it was not bringing in enough imports to 
furnish adecent revenue. The fact that 
these two reasons kill each other is only a 
motive for urging them both with added 
vehemence. Equal consistency and beau- 
tiful logic are revealed in the scheme of 
the new tariff bill. Rates are tobe mark- 
ed up so as to keep out imports, and are 
to be so high that the duties on imports 
will fairly flood the Treasury with money. 

These illustrations of our happy-go- 
lucky methods in public finance might 
be indefinitely multiplied. The truth is, 
we have trusted to luck and have blun- 
dered cheerfully ahead for the past ten 
years. Secretary Fairchild was the last 
head of the Treasury abie to estimate the 
national revenue witbout being ludicrous- 
ly wide of the mark. His successor, Mr. 
Windom, complimented him on his ac- 
curate forecast, but since then the guess- 
ing has been wild. Senator Aldrich, the 
great tariff expert, was many millions out 
of the way in. stating what the revenue 
from the McKinley bill would be. Yet 
he and Mr. Dingley will soon be telling 
the country to a dollar what amount of 
revenue the new McKinley bill will yield. 
Mr. McKinley brought in his bill with 
the distinct assertion that it was meant 
to raise prices, yet within two years he 
was presiding over a Republican national 
convention which solemnly declared that 
the effect of his bill had been to lower 
prices. 

Is it any wonder that, with such men 
and such methods in control of our na- 
tional finance, we have ceased to produce 
financiers in public life? Gen. Garfield 
was the last chairman of the ways and 
means committee whose speeches showed 
economic insight and knowledge, who 
had a firm grasp of the principles of taxa- 
tion, and whose annual summing up of 
the nation’s income and outgo possessed 
something of the skill and interest of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches on the English bud- 
get. Since then we have gone riotously 
forward, presuming on our rude health 
to enable us to pull through every im- 
prudence. For long years we seemed 
able to do so with ease. The surplus 
kept heaping up in spite of extravagance, 
with the result of encouraging us to fresh 
extravagance. But we at last found that 





even the vigorous American system could 
not endure a prolonged financial debauch. 
For four years we have been suffering 
the well-known ‘‘next-morning” symp- 
toms. The patient reluctantly admits 
that he is ill and sends for the doctor. 

But what treatment does Dr. Dingley 
prescribe ? Why, from all accounts, an- 
other course of high living. No economy 
—no leaving off the liqueurs and pousse- 
cafés to which the pampered patient 
has been accustomed; he would be angry 
and might chunge physicians if that 
were suggested. The thing to be recom- 
mended is a going back to the full feed- 
ing of the McKinley bill. High duties 
and thumping revenues will make all 
well again. That, as nearly as we are 
able to gather, is the new Dingley-Mc- 
Kinley programme. 

Now it must be pointed out that this 
old happy-go-lucky method of doing it is 
no longer possible. Conditions have so 
changed since 1883 and 1890 that tariff 
legislation which was reasonable in those 
years, considered from the point of view 
of revenue, will now be only ludicrous. 
The case was clearly stated by Secretary 
Carlisle in his last annual report. Mr. 
Carlisle is, every protectionist knows, a 
very bad man; but he happens to have a 
terribly lucid intellect, and a habit of 
leaving irrefragable statements behind 
him for his opponents to break their 
teeth on. Such a statement he made 
bearing upon the point in hand, and it is 
this: 

‘‘Nor do I believe that, under existing in- 
dustrial and trade conditions here and abroad, 
an increase of duties upon articles now duti- 
able, with the exception of a few which are 
not produced at all in this country and others 
which are not produced in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the demands of our own people, 
would yield the Government much, if any, 
additional revenue. What has already been 
said concerning the ability of our manufac- 
turers and others to command the home mar- 
ket, to the exclusion of foreign products simi- 
lar to their own, shows that in the selection of 
imported articles for taxation for the purpose 
of raising revenue the Government is neces- 
sarily confined tocomparatively narrow limits. 
The cost of production in all the great manu- 
facturing nations has been so nearly equalized 
by modern inventions and economies that 
movements of their several products from one 
to another cannot take place upon a large 
scale, or for any considerable length of time, 
if these products are burdened in the markets 
to which they are sent with charges to which 
they are notsubjected in the countries of their 
origin ; and this tendency toward equaliza- 
tion of cost is still going on and must continue. 
A very small tax or charge will now entirely 
prevent the importation of many articles 
which a few years ago constituted a large pro- 
portion of our total dutiable merchandise and 
contributed very materially to our public 
revenues, Some increase of revenue 
might be secured by imposing higher rates, 
but even this will prove to be an annually di- 
minishing amount except in the cases of such 


articles as cannot on account of natural condi- 
tions be hereafter produced here.” 


Since Mr. Carlisle wrote this, events in 
the commercial world have strikingly con- 
firmed it. Imports under the Wilson bill 
have not increased, despite the apparent 
imminence of higher duties. Always be- 
fore, in such circumstances, imports have 
run up enormously. A perfect flood came 
in the last few months before the McKin- 





ley bill took effect. To guard against a 
similar thing now has been one of the great 
worries of Mr. Dingley. Butif the trade 
returns keep on as they have been going, 
he need not trouble himself. There will . 
be no deluge of importations. Thereason 
is that in all the old protected lines of 
manufacture the American producer is 
more and more completely supplying the 
home market. Cost of production has 
been so reduced in one way and another 
that it isnow the European manufacturer 
who is afraid of the American. It follows 
that the good old days of putting on a 
high duty both to protect and to bring in 
revenue are past. Mr. Dingley will have 
to make his election. He can have pro- 
tection or he can have revenue; he can- 
not have both by the same measure. 
What he will really be driven to, it is al- 
most certain, is some new form of taxa- 
tion. Profligate Congresses can no longer 
be supported on acustomsrevenue. There 
will have to be new objects of taxation 
and sources of revenue, with the appro- 
priations running steadily above a billion 
dollars. Mr. Dingley may try to get on 
by the old happy-go-lucky method, but he 
will surely find that it will be neither 
happy nor lucky, and that it will not go. 








MR. FOWLER'S SPEECH. 


ConGREssMAN FowLeEr’s speech at the 
Massachusetts Reform Club’s dinner is a 
valuable contribution to the political as 
well as the financial thought of the day. 
It is important most of all for its bold- 
ness. Mr. Fowler “‘ takes the bull by the 
horns.’’ There is no other way to take 
the bull, because his horns will be thrust 
through us if they are not stopped in 
some way. The situation is changed by 
the election of last year only as regards 
time. The victors in that contest have 
time to put the finances of the nation on 
a new footing. Unless they do so they 
will find in the next campaign the same 
kind of battle that they had in 1896. The 
issue will be free coinage at 16 to 1, which 
means the single silver standard. The 
Bryanites may trim their platform some- 
what differently as regards the Supreme 
Court. They may make themselves a 
trifle less obnoxious on the score of an- 
archism, but on the question of deprecia- 


‘tion of the standard of value, which is 


the main question, they will be not one 
whit better, but will be more confident 
than ever. The only chance of beating 
them is by changing the issue and bring- 
ing back business prosperity. It is possi- 
ble to do this, but it requires the boldest 
and most decisive measures. 

It is an irrefragable proposition that 
the present depression in trade and in- 
dustry is due to want of confidence in the 
standard of value, for, as Mr. Fowler 
puts it, ‘‘the question is still open for 
debate whether the American dollar is 
really fifty or one hundred cents.” This 
is a fact known to all men. Every mem- 


ber of Congress, of every shade of belief, 
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understands and feels it. Mr. Fowler 
proceeded as follows, and we quote his 
words, not because they contain any- 
thing novel, but because they are put be- 
fore the public without varnish by a 
member of the committee of the House 
of Representatives having these things in 
charge : . 

‘* Have you ever thought of it? Weare sub- 
jecting our national honor to a daily debate 
at every directors’ table where a discussion 
is had about securities. In every broker’s 
office, in every lawyer’s rooms where loans are 
negotiated, in every home where investments 
are talked over, the possibility of a change 
in our standard of value lurks like a ‘skele- 
ton in the closet.’ 

** Across our minds in hot pursuit, follow- 
ing this frightful possibility of dishonor, 
sweep our demand obligations, now amount- 
ing to more than $1,000,000,000, making us 
shudder to think that the terms of our nation’s 
obligations are such that while the Secretary 
of the Treasury under Mr. McKinley will see 
a gold background to the word ‘coin,’ a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Mr. Bryan 
would have seen only a black background, 
symbolizing death to our credit and eternal 
dishonor to our nation’s name.” 

The Bryanites understand this as well 
as anybody. They know that business 
revival and national prosperity are im- 
possible while doubt hangs over the 
standard of value. For this reason they 
will oppose everything that looks to a 
change. They are satisfied, in a political 
sense, with things as they are, because 
they believe that time is working for 
them. They are right in thinking so. 
The only hope for the Republicans lies in 
progress. If the political complexion of 
the Senate prevents decisive legislation, 
they can at least make a start. They 
can get in line and show what they 
would do if they had the power. If the 
action so proposed is on the lines marked 
out by the Indianapolis conference, that 
fact will help to restore confidence and 
also to bring the Senate once more under 
Republican control. 

Mr. Fowler agrees with the Indiana- 
polis conference that the first step should 
be the funding of the entire Government 
debt, including all its circulating notes, 
into bonds bearing 2 per cent. interest. 
He believes that this can be done. If 
the bonds are made specifically payable 
in gold, he is probably right. British 214 
per cent. consols are now selling at 11214. 
Our credit ought to be as good. Mr. 
Fowler has a banking scheme of his own 
which he thinks would furnish a market 
for those 2 per cents. We need not go 
into the details of that plan now, be- 
cause we think that the sale of a Govern- 
ment bond at 2 per cent., if all doubt as 
to the standard of value is removed, is 
possible. Bankers can answer that ques- 
tion. The result would be a saving of 
nearly $15,500,000 of annual interest. 

- This meets the objection that the Govern- 
ment now saves the interest on the 
amount represented by its circulating 
notes. It does nothing of the kind. The 
existence of these notes, as Comptroller 
Eckels showed in his last annual report, 

is a greater expense to the Government 
than the interest on a corresponding 








amount of bonds would be. The notes 
depress the Government credit and pre- 
vent it from borrowing at the lowest mar- 
ket rate. Being a menace to the Gov- 
ernment credit, they operate still more 
disastrously on private credit. They are 
the rock ahead of every business enter- 
prise whatsoever. We shall never have 
permanent prosperity again while they 
are outstanding. 

These truths need to be reiterated. It 
is seldom that they are presented more 
forcibly than they were by Mr. Fowler at 
Boston. They point the only path of 
safety to the Republican party. Will the 
party have the courage to take the bull 
by the horns? There was one similar oc- 
casion when it did have such courage, 
and it profited greatly thereby. In 1875 
the Republicans were in a worse position 
politically than they are in to-day. Public 
opinion, looked at superficially, was not 
more favorable to specie resumption then 
than it is to greenback retirement now. 
Yet the party was in extremis. Action 
of some kind was indispensably neces- 
sary. It was death to stand still. The 
party passed the resumption act and was 
saved. 








SOUTHERN ELECTION METHODS. 


THE treatment of election contests by 
Congress this winter merits more atten- 
tion and commendation than it has re- 
ceived. Less partisanship has been exhi- 
bited in the action, both of the House 
committee and of the whole body, than 
ever before, and a number of Southern 
Democrats have been retained in their 
seats by the votes of Northern Republi- 
cans when the cases of the contestants 
were quite as strong as have served in the 
past to excuse contrary action. Even 
when the claim was made that Republi- 
can negroes had virtually been defrauded 
of their rights by the establishment of an 
educational qualification, through the 
Australian ballot system, which was not 
fairly enforced, New England Represen- 
tatives have refused to turn out sitting 
Democrats. In the Virginia case of Yost 
against Tucker Mr. McCall of Massachu- 
setts, in closing his speech in behalf of 
the sitting Democrat, said : 

‘* We have for years here attempted to build 
up the Republican party in the South by seat- 
ing this man and that man and by patronage; 
and.the result is that they display their chief 
vitality and strength in our national Repub- 
lican conventions, where they generally ap- 
pear with as many different delegations as 
thereare candidates for the Presidency. I say, 
what the Republicans of the South now need 
is to be treated upon robust principles. They 
have been coddled to the point of destruction. 
But, first and foremost, we should do justice 
to the peopleof Virginia. Thatrecord clearly 
shows to my mind that the people of the 
Tenth District are an honest people. And 
when to day it appears that they have chosen 
a Representative in conformity with their 
laws, we should not be guilty of the partisan 
action of turning him from our doors.” 

This attitude of the Northern Repub- 
licans in Congress shows that al! danger 
of an attempt to revive force-bill legisla- 
tion is past, and that the nation has 





finally concluded to leave all the ques- 
tions involved in Southern election me- 
thods to be settled by the people of that 
section. Undoubtedly this determination 
will hasten a just solution of the prob- 
lem. So long as the Southern whites 
were threatened with federal interference 
in their elections, local sentiment was de- 
voted to averting this danger rather than 
reforming the evils which furnished the 
excuse for force bills. Since the federal 
election laws were repealed three years 
ago, public opinion throughout the South 
has been developing in the right direc- 
tion more rapidly than during the whole 
quarter of a century before that time. 
The first thing to be secured was a re- 
alization of the fact that cheating in elec- 
tions was an evil notto beendured. This 
conviction was mever before so general as 
now. The practice was started by whites 
who wanted to defraud blacks of their 
votes. As was inevitable, it has been ex- 
tended in its range until one faction of 
whites cheats another. This has been 
done by the Tillman faction against the 
Conservatives in South Carolina, by the 
dominant element in Alabama Demo- 
cracy against first the Kolbites and later 
the sound-money men, and in Tennessee 
by the silver wing of the Memphis De- 
mocracy against Congressman Patter- 
son’s supporters; while the Republicans 
of the latter State, largely whites, have 
been defrauded of the Governorship twice 
in succession by the white Democrats. 
Never before has the Southern press 
reflected so strong a public sentiment 
against the continuance of such practices 
as during the present winter. Indeed, the 
necessity of putting an end to such 
frauds is now generally recognized as the 
most urgent issue. An interesting con- 
troversy now going on in the Mississippi 
press shows how the whites of that State 
are coming to realize that the practical 
elimination of the negro vote is no as- 
surance of good government. The Vicks- 
burg Commercial Herald recently de- 
clared that ‘‘ the single-party condition,” 
which now exists in Mississippi, ‘‘ means 
political despotism,” and that, by reason 
ofsuch despotism, scandals on the part of 
public officials are possible which would 
be out of the question were party rela- 
tions normal. Its statement having been 
challenged, the Commercial Herald re- 
peats it with specifications, as follows: 
‘In the campaign of 1895 the drunken sprees 
of a certain candidate for high office were 
simply notorious and gross. But for the ab- 
normal political condition of the State, he 
would have been forced from the race by the 
temperance and moral sentiment of the State. 
On the contrary, he was triumphantly nomi- 
nated. During the sitting of the Legislature 
a judicial appointment was foreshadowed of 
one whose reputation for drunkenness was so 
flagrant that a revolt was stirred against it. 
It was heard of no more until the Legislature 
had adjourned and the check of a Senate 
confirmation was not immediately impending. 
Then the appointment was made. Would these 
things have been possible were there two par- 


ties, rivals in the public confidence, in Missis- 
sippi?” 


No less encouraging from another point 
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of view is a recent deliverance by a rep- 
resentative black man of Mississippi. 
Bishop Derrick of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, whose charge covers 
the States of Mississippi and Arkansas, 
recently attended a meeting of the bishops 
in New Orleans, and had some very hope- 
ful things to report. Going from the 
North, he confesses himself ‘‘ surprised at 
the willingness on the part of the busi- 
ness element to accord recognition to col- 
ored men whoare carrying on commercial 
as well as farming business’’; and says 
that ‘‘ the relations existing between the 
races are far better than I had any con- 
ception they were.’? The Bishop speaks 
enthusiastically of the provision made by 
the State for the education of children 
without regard tocolor, and the ‘ dispo- 
sition toenlighten the masses, that they 
may become intelligent and law-abiding 
citizens.’’ He proceeds to make this strik- 
ing statement regarding the suffrage ques- 
tion : 

‘*T do not, like some of my people, condemn 
the Mississippi Constitution and the ‘ under- 
standing’ clause in it. It may not be just 
what it should, but yet I think it will tend to 
help my people. For instance, in all parts of 
this large State ‘ye find negro boys by the 
hundreds inschool, becoming educated. Well, 
for a while that clause may disfranchise a 
large number of voters, but in ten years from 
now that class of men who are going through 
the schools will become intelligent voters, and 
will wield the balance of power in politics, 
thereby giving to the negro a prominent place 
in the political world.” 

The Northern Republicans in Congress 
who refuse any longer to try righting 
wrongs in Southern elections by passing 
force bills, or by voting Republican 
claimants into seats in the House, are 
fully justified by the course of events. 
That section only needs to be left to it- 
self, and the decent elements of both 
races will work out a cure of the evil. 


THE UNIVERSITY AT 
ATHENS. 


ATHENS, February 1, 1897. 


THREE days ago I fell upon a scene that re- 
minded me more of a battle than anything I 
had seen since I was honorably discharged 
from the army thirty-three years ago. I was 
witness of a combat between the military and 
the strikers when a Greek friend pressed my 
arm, and, saying, ‘‘It is not safe for you 
here,” tried to lead me away. Just then a 
pistol-shot gave emphasis to his words, but I 
stayed long enough to see a wounded striker, 
covered with blood, carried past me still shak- 
ing his arm in defiance. Of the soldiers, who 
were doing their best to restore order, one 
was severely wounded and others less severe- 
ly. The strikers complained in the morning 
papers of that day that the military had not 
treated them gently enough, and asserted 
that whatever mischief might now result was 
to be laid to this unkindness. 

But I have plunged in medias res without 
explaining the origin of the strike. Those 
who know Greece best will be surprised to 
hear of a strike in a country which they 
doubtless think of as the one blessed country 
in the civilized world where the laborer, al- 
though his regular pay is only thirty-five 
cents a day, is so satisfied with his lot that 


TROUBLE IN 





there is no war between labor and capital ; 
the one country where socialism and anarchy 
can get no foothold—a place of plain living 
and great contentment. This is all true. Here 
strikes are confined to the University. Their 
cause is usually a spirit of resistance to com- 
pulsory education. Two years ago the Uni- 
versity Council decided that the law students 
should be required to learn Latin enough to 
read Roman Law in the original. The stu- 
dents decided that this was not necessary. 
By thumping with their canes on the floors of 
the lecture-rooms and yelling, they prevented 
the professors from giving instruction. As 
they could not endure the spectacle of other 
departments continuing to work, they de- 
manded of them what would be called in 
America a ‘sympathetic strike.” This was 
acceded to, and the result was so much dis- 
turbance in and around the University that 
the military police had to be called in to keep 
order. At an unfortunate time, when the 
sympathetic strikers were inclining to go back 
to work, the chief of police on a trying occa- 
sion called the student body by a hard name, 
This welded them together. They claimed 
that in their persons the University had been 
insulted. Some of the professors, also, taking 
this view, joined the strike, which had hither- 
to been directed against them. It was now 
decided that no more work was to be done 
until the offending chief of police was re- 
moved by the Government and the stigma re- 
moved. 

This was ultimately done under the guise of 
transferring him to another post, but nearly 
half of the University year was lost to study 
by the Latin phase and the insult phase of the 
strike. The rest of the year was an ‘‘era of 
good feeling.” In the reconciliation almost as 
little was said about Latin as was said in the 
treaty of Ghent about the impressing of Ame- 
rican seamen. During the last days of this 
strike the students, having plenty of time on 
their hands, became leading agitators against 
the Tricoupi Ministry, and undoubtedly con- 
tributed essentially toitsoverthrow. This suc- 
cessful playing of a political réle was very 
gratifying to the vanity of the students, who 
feel amply qualified to manage the politics of 
Greece. 

This year, about two months ago, another 
great strike arose from the same feeling of 
resistance to compulsory education. Prof. 
Galvani, the most eminent surgeon in Greece, 
who a few years ago consented with great re- 
luctance to take upon himself the duties of 
a professorship in the Medical School, required 
what the medical students thought excessive 
clinical work. When he insisted, they proceed- 
ed to break up his exercises by the usual tactics. 
At one of his clinical exercises they stirred up 
such a dust that the professor, recognizing 
the danger to the patient in the critical ope- 
ration, and irritated at the unseasonableness 
of the demonstration, called the students ‘‘a 
disgrace to Greece, and the worst students in 
the world.” The students, taking little note 
of the fact that the patient—a woman—died, 
perhaps in consequence of the disturbance, 
raised the old cry of ifpis, stopped work, and 
demanded of the University authorities, not an 
apology from the professor—that, they de- 
clared, would be inadequate—but his deposi- 
tion. When this was refused, other depart- 
ments joined the strike, even the theological 
students going into it with a will. But when, 
after a little time, the law students, perhaps 
realizing that a little study was not a weari- 
ness tothe flesh, began to show towards the 
movement a coldness shared by some of the 





students’ local associations (e. g., one including 
all the students from the Ionian Islands), the 
medical students, swarming into the law- 
school lecture-rooms, made bedlam there also. 
Then the police came up, and, besides trying 
to suppress the disorder, searched the stu- 
dents for weapons. This touch of the police 
was like an electric current making a chemi- 
cal fusion. The law department as well as 
all others was now one with the medical de- 
partment against the common enemy. It 
was then that the shots of which I spoke at 
the outset were fired. 

The students that day took possession of the 
University asa fort, provided themselves not 
only with pistols, but with a considerable 
number of muskets, provisioned themselves, 
and defied the police to dislodgethem. About 
five hundred of the three thousand or more 
students in the University held the fort, while 
the others remained outside working up sym- 
pathy for their fellows and antipathy against 
the military. For three days and nights this 
state of thingscontinued. The University de- 
clared the Medical School closed, and estab- 
lished a cordon of soldiers about the Universi- 
ty, but made no attempt to recover the build- 
ing, probably more from the desire to avoid 
bloodshed than from the fear that the besieged 
would carry out their threat of blowing up 
the University with dynamite. 

The besieged hoisted the national flag over 
the University, talked of shedding their blood 
to the last drop rather than come out, and se- 
cured the insertion in the papers of the follow- 
ing proclamation to the Greek people: 


‘“*O people (Aad)! We are your children. 
Those who have been appointed by you, O 
people, to protect us, oppress us, persecute us. 
They insult us, they disgrace us, and, instead 
of making us reparation, they arrest us, they 
put us in prison, they slay us. We protest be- 
fore you, O people, and invoke your aid and 
your protection. People of Greece! will you 
remain apathetic spectators of these acts of 
lawlessness ? 

‘THE STUDENTS OF THE NATIONAL UNIVER- 
SITY.” 


There was, in fact, much sympathy aroused 
for these ardent youths, who now became a 
factor in politics. The Ministry was really in 
some danger from boys whose talk for a for- 
eigner had something ludicrous in it. But, 
as the students had announced, as their only 
offer toward the solution of the question, (1) 
the reopening of the Medical School, (2) the 
deposition of Galvani, (3) the punishment 
of the police, (4) the release of the students 
already under arrest, the Ministry could hard- 
ly do anything but tighten the cordon around 
the University, and try to starve out the 
garrison. 

On the third day (Friday, January 29), how- 
ever, the students who remained outside or- 
ganized a mass-meeting and a procession 
which was reinforced by many of the popu- 
lace, making a demonstration that threat- 
ened to draw off the cordon of troops from 
the University. But the chief of police, with 
another body of troops, met the procession 
straight in front near the Ministry of Finance 
on Stadion Street, and dispersed it after some 
resistance and firing on both sides, in which 
a boy riding on a horse-car was instantly 
killed and several persons wounded. The 
chief of police, riding at the head of his men, 
was made a target, and had his life saved by 
his watch, which was battered into a shape- 
less mass by a bullet. 

That night the city was in great commo- 
tion. There seemed no reason why, when the 
situation had become so bad, much worse 
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things might not happen. In the night, how- 
ever, the Ministry decided to try mediation 
in order to get the students to leave the Uni- 
versity peacefully. In the morning several 
professors, accompanied by the Metropolitan 
of Athens, the highest ecclesiastical authority 
in Greece, went, at the suggestion of the 
Prime Minister, who is also temporarily Mi- 
nister of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
and treated with the besieged concerning the 
evacuation of the University. As the latter 
had already suffered from lack of food and 
water, they consented to come out. They as- 
sert that not only were their previous de- 
mands acceded to, but that also a promise was 
given that a new rector and council should be 
chosen, and that full credit should be given 
for this semester, so much of which had been 
lost for the medical department in the strike. 
If all this were promised, it is readily under- 
stood why they went out so jubilantly as the 
cordon of soldiers parted and let them pass. 
They could hardly have asked anything more 
unless it were that one of their number should 
be made Minister of Education. This at least 
is certain, that whereas the chief of police had 
proclaimed that they should never come out 
in a body and with their weapons, he now al- 
lowed them to march out with the honors of 
war, so to speak, not subjecting them to any 
search whatever, insisting only that the mus- 
kets should be left behind. The Ministry de- 
nied on the following day that any promises 
for the future were made on its part, and pro- 
ceeded to arrest several of the ringleaders as 
individuals. Again the student body is in an 
uproar. Most of the professors are reported 
as saying that the few who went to mediate 
went as individuals, and were not empowered 
to represent the University, and that if Prof. 
Galvani should be forced to resign, they would 
hand in their resignations in a body. The 
mediating professors, who yesterday were vy- 
ing with one another for the credit of effecting 
‘‘the great solution,” are beginning to show a 
readiness to leave this distinction to the other 
claimants, now that the students are raising 
the cry of bad faith against them. 

The newspapers, which are, as usual, most- 
ly Opposition journals, make some capital out 
of the delay of the Government in restoring 
order ; but the Asty of January 31 couples 
this with some reflections of a more wide- 
reaching character, as follows : 


‘In the hour when there is opening up be- 
fore Greece the darkened horizon of the 
future, and when we ought to see her united, 
with all her powers bent toward a great ob- 
ject, proceeding on the way of truth and safety 
in harmony and love—at this moment, alas ! 
we see her rent with factions, without a helms- 
map, but, also, alas ! in want of those who let 
themselves be guided, without faith and with- 
out courage ; showing that personally perbaps 
we Greeks are not lacking in good gifts, but 
that we do lack the uniting bond, the sen- 
timent of obedience to authority and of mu- 
tual responsibility which forms nations really 
worthy of a high calling.” 


These words come with a singular propri- 
ety, almost solemnity, now that Greece is 
looking forward to becoming a joint heir with 
other young and pushing nations in the lega- 
cy soon about to be left in the Balkan Penin- 
sula by the Sick Man. No word was so fre- 
quent in the mouths of the students and their 
friends in these exciting days as “honor.” 
How shall this question be settled so as to 
save the honor of the students and not break 
the magic spell of the University ? was what 
seemed to weigh heavily on everybody’s mind. 
Since honor is the subject of their story, would 
that a leader might arise to teach them the 





lesson that the ‘path of duty is the way to 
glory.” X. 








CROY’S MEMOIRS.—II. 


Paris, February 10, 1897. 


THE Duke de Créy bethought him towards 
1764 to have his memoirs copied by a good 
calligrapher, and had the first volumes bound. 
‘“T saw with satisfaction,” he says, ‘that 
this work, which had frightened me by its 
size, would be curious.” It is curious, indeed, 
by reason of its great candor and simplicity, 
and the copies here mentioned are carefully 
preserved at the castle of Diilmen, the most 
habitual residence of the present Duke of 
Créy. 

The Dauphin died on the 20th of December, 
1765, of consumption. He was very pious and 
well behaved. Since the death of Madame 
de Pompadour, Louis XV. had taken no mis- 
tress, and all was quiet at court. The Dauphin 
died at Fontainebleau, but was buried at Sens, 
according to bis will; bis heart only was car- 
ried to Saint-Denis. ‘The Dauphin’s deatb 
occupied all minds, but at the end of Febru- 
ary (1766) the Parlement of Paris woke up and 
asked the King to reéstablish the ancient 
Parlement of Brittany, which he had sup- 
pressed, and to submit toitself the affair of M. 
de la Chalotais.” Louis XV. went in person 
to the Parlement, having announced to the 
First President that he would himself preside 
on the 3d of March. Hearrived with an es- 
cort of tworegiments of the guards. ‘‘ Nobody 
in Paris was aware of it. Louis XV. met, on 
the Pont-Neuf, the Host which was being car- 
ried to one sick. Hestopped and kneeled in 
the mud. When the Host passed, the people, 
charmed with this action, shouted, ‘ Vive le 
Roi! ’—a thing which did not happen often.” 
In the great chamber the King was received 
by the Parlement. ‘‘ He impressed everybody 
by his majestic air, and said: ‘I come my- 
self to make you my answer and explain to 
you my will. Here it is, written with my own 
hand.’ And he ordered that his answer 
should be read. After this was done he or. 
dered that the Parlement’s late arrété should 
be expunged, and saw it done by the clerk. 
He then retired and returned to Versailles.” 

Créy adds that the Parlement tried to re- 
sist, and made complaints (they were called 
officially remonstrances). A deputation took 
them to the King, who nevertheless main 
tained his orders. The Parlement came in its 
turn to make remonstrances in the matter of 
the Parlement of Brittany; the King an- 
swered that he had taken his oath to God, not 
to the nation, that he had no account to ren- 
der to the Parlement, and that all authority 
resided solely in his own royal person. ‘‘Every- 
body,” says the timid Créy, ‘found this a 
little too strong.” The long struggle between 
the kings and the power of the parlements 
was terminated by the French Revolution; 
but, at the coronation of Charles X., longafter 
the Revolution, nothing was changed in the 
formula of the royal oath which Louis XV. 
had opposed to the Parlement. 

Louis XV. at length replaced Mme. de Pom- 
padour with the famous Du Barry. ‘‘ What 
most occupied society in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1768, was the apprehended presentation 
of a Dame Du Barry, which was making much 
noise. The libertins screamed the loudest, 

the discreet who loved the King wept, 
prayed, and were silent. We must do the 
same.” The presentation was postponed for 
some time, from day to day, chiefly by a fall 
of the King on the hunting-field, but finally 





took place on the 22d of April, 1769. Mme. 
Du Barry was presented alone, no lady being 
present. ‘‘It made an enormous sensation.” 
In April, Créy went to Versailles. He tells 
us that 


“the King, notwithstanding his sixty years, 
was more in love than ever with the new 
lady. She amused him; he looked younger. 
There was a question whether or no she would 
attend the coming wedding [of the Dauphin 
with the Archduchess Marie Antoinette], for 
which she had ordered charming clothes. She 
was fond of dress, and would have been incon- 
solable without an occasion for putting them 
on. She was good, and with the exception of 
her hatred of the Duke de Choiseul, with 
whom she found herself every day at his 
Majesty’s, she wished no ill to anybody. I was 
surprised to see that, amiable as was M. de 
Choiseul, he did not attempt to win her good 
graces, but seemed to brave her.” 


Créy gives an accurate description of the 
magnificent festivals which took place on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin. 
‘‘ Notwithstanding the general distress, France 
wished to surpass Vienna. For us 
three the clothes cost more than 22,000 livres. 
. . . Itcould be said with reason that this 
was not very philosophical for an age which 
prided itself on its philosophy.” We note in 
Créy’s long account that at the King’s sup- 
per at La Muette, on the day of the arrival of 
the Archduchess and on the eve of the mar- 
riage, there were forty people seated, among 
them the Countess Du Barry, ‘‘ which made 
people judge that she would soon crush the 
party which was opposed to her.” Her influ- 
ence, in fact, by degrees came to surpass that 
of Mme. de Pompadour. As she was not 
‘*born,” she found it difficult at first to sur- 
round herself with ladies of rank, but she 
soon found friends and admirers of both 
sexes; she disposed of all the favors. Shehad 
completely captivated the old King, who, ‘‘ at 
sixty-one years, was as much in love as ever.” 
Mme. Du Barry was allowed to send her orders — 
directly to the Treasury. The Abbé Terray, 
comptroller of the finances, tried in vain to 
balance the receipts and expenditures. ‘‘He 
attempted retrenchment, as if retrenchment 
were possible at Versailles. There were three 
millions and a half to provide for the prodi- 
gious household of the Count de Provence 
{who had just been married]; the household 
of the Count d’Artois threatened to be as 
large. The passion for hunting of King and 
Dauphin necessitated thousands of horses.” 

Louis XV. fell ill on the 29th of April, 1774, 
at Versailles, and was twice bled the same 
day. He had felt unwell for a week. Créy 
gives an account of the King’s malady which 
is almost as detailed and accurate as a doctor’s 
bulletin could be. In a medical point of view 
it is really interesting, as it shows the develop- 
ment and progress of the smallpox, of the 
kind called confluent. It is interesting also as 
showing minutely the change of sentiment of 
the court during the malady. Créy shows us 
‘* Mesdames, that is to say, the three daughters 
of the King, standing at the foot of his bed, 
> the King, in a military bed, in the 
middle of the chamber, seemingly tranquil, 
but with a red and swollen head. The 
ministers, the Prince de Soubise were there. 
The Duke d’Aumont dealt with the doctors 
and did it well. Madame Du Barry 
was encouraged only by her partisans, for she 
said : ‘I displease the entire family ; let me 
go.’ Yet the habit of the King to see her 
made her feel that she was useful tohim. She 
seemed to sacrifice herself by staying.” 





When the King himself found out that he 
had the smallpox (he would not believe it at 
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first, having already had it once), he said to 
Madame Du Barry: ‘“‘ Now that I know my 
condition, I will not renew the scandal of 
Metz; if I had known what I now know, you 
would not have stayed here. I owe myself to 
God and to my people; you must retire.” 
Madame Du Barry fainted; then withdrew. 
Up to that time the impulses of the court 
had been various. ‘‘ According to the fears 
of the party, people rushed to pay their court 
to the lady, and everybody was in the air ex- 
cept myself, who had never visited her. In 
the evening they were quite triumphant, as 
the Archbishop could not enter and the fears 
of the King were dissipated.” When the King 
dismissed his mistress, he sent for M. d’ Aiguil- 
lon, and ordered him to see to all the details 
of her departure. The Duchess d’Aiguillon 
conducted her to her house at Rueil. Some 
time afterwards the King said to his valet, La- 
borde, ‘‘Go and fetch Madame Du Barry.” 
Laborde answered: ‘Sire, she is gone.” 
“Where is she gone?” ‘*To Rueil, sire.” 
* Ah, already!” The King prepared himself 
for the last sacrament. ‘It was a long time 
since he had made confession, the last time 
being for the affair of Madame de Mailly, in 
1736.” 

It is curious to see how Créy explains the 
calculations of the King with regard to his 
salvation: 


‘The King,” he says, ‘‘ wished not to render 
his own life too sober if he recovered, for it 
had become indispensable for him to have an 
apartment where he could go and talk freely, 
his family having become useless to him for 
that, on account of the life which he had led. 
In consequence, be thought that he could con- 
tent himself with receiving the sacrament in 
articulo. He had his great bed arranged; be 
waited for the moment, and did not wish to 
embarrass himself for nothing. So it appear- 
ed that. whatever may bave been said, he had 
all his senses. and it was conformably to this 
plan that be had had the lady removed, and 
said to himself, ‘Let us act for the present.’ 
- He could not bring himself to make pledges.” 


These combinations and calculations, which 
Créy sets forth with a certain candor, show 
us Louis XV. as a negotiator who is willing to 
treat and make promises only under the pres- 
sure of an immediate necessity. From his 
confessor, an humble priest who was patiently 
waiting, he could obtain absolution only by 
promising never to see Mme. Du Barry again; 
but he was willing to make this promise only 
if he felt certain that death would separate 
him from her. He was, with all that (or 
thought he was) a good Catholic; he said his 
prayers, he heard mass with much fervor. 
His end was not without dignity. After he 
had received the extreme unction, he spoke to 
the Cardinal, who said to those who were in 
the next room: *‘ Gentlemen, the King charges 
me to tell you that he begs God's pardon for 
the offence he bas given to him and for the 
scandal he has brought upon his people. If 
God gives him back health, he will occupy 
himself with doing penance, with upholding 
religion, and with doing good to his people.” 
The King added: ‘‘I should hke to have the 
strength to say this myself.” This was on the 
ninth day of the malady. He died on the 
tenth day, with much courage and resignation 
(May 9, 1774). He was not regretted, except 
by his immediate entourage. Créy, who had 
areal affection for him, says: ‘‘In general, I 
was not at all satisfied with the nation. As 
the weather was fine, there were many people 
out during these two days, in the park, and 
people walked as usual. All the inns were 
full, and nobody, outside of the apartment, 
seemed to be moved. It was no better in 





oy er A stranger would not have 
known that we had lost a King.” 

The new King was hardly twenty years old. 
He had three aunts, the unmarried daughters 
of Louis XV.; there were besides these prin- 
cesses the Queen, Madame (the Countess de 
Provence), Madame d’Artois. This made, 
with two sisters, eight ladies with whom he 
had to live, all having their ladies in waiting 
—altogether, as Créy remarks, about a hun- 
dred women, some of whom were very clever. 
** It was no small affair, at a time when no- 
thing seemed great but the affairs of the 
Court.” Créy enters into many interesting 
details about Marie Antoinette’s début as 
Queen. We cannot read all these details 
without emotion when we think of the tragi- 
cal end of this unfortunate princess, ‘‘ pretty 
as the day and full of graces.” Créy himself 
was fortunate enough not to see the troubled 
days of the French Revolution. He died on 
the 30th-of March, 1784, in Paris, in his hétel 
in the Rue du Regard. I have read few books 
or memoirs which have given me a more 
vivid account of that time of which Talley- 
rand used to say in his old age: ‘‘Those who 
did not live in France before the French 
Revolution do not know what pleasure it is to 
live.” : 


Correspondence. 


THE PRINTING BILL IN THE SENATE. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Ihaveread your article of the 18th 
inst. concerning the bill to improve the 
printing and binding methods of the public 
documents, with mingled feelings of satisfac- 
tion at your approval of the bill and dismay 
at your method of advocating it. My judg- 
ment and my experience convince me that 
perhaps the worst way to secure the enact- 
ment 6f a project of legislation is to begin by 
sweepingly antagonizing and censuring the 
enacting power. In this case I have also the 
conviction that such censure is unjust. 

While the stubborn fact remains that the 
bill has not been passed, and has not even been 
reported to the Senate for its consideration, 
yet it is equally true that all of the Senators 
with whom I have talked or corresponded on 
the subject have recognized the importance 
and merit of the measure, and all of them (ex. 
cept Senator Hale) have assured me of their 
intention to vote for it if it came before the 
Senate. Senator Hale is chairman of the 
committee on printing, to which the bill was 
referred, and of course to him is due the fact 
that it has not been reported ; yet even he as- 
sured me that he was not to be considered as 
opposed to the bill, but as deeming it of such 
importance that it ought to have more consid- 
eration than he had yet been able to give it. 

Of course, from my point of view, and from 
that of librarians and scholars generally, the 
bill is of such importance that time ought to 
have been taken to consider it and report it 
and put it to vote, but J cannot assume thatit 
has thus impressed Senator Hale. It seems 
to me more just to assume that he has passed 
it over because his time was occupied with 
measures which to him seemed of greater 
public importance, and I do not feel that I 
have a right to say that a difference of opi- 
nion on this subject implies any wrong-doing. 

I am confident that when the document- 
reform bill comes before the Senate, it will 





pass by a vote practically unanimous, and 
that its operation will give such satisfaction 
that everybody will wonder why such a bill 
was not devised and enacted years ago. If 
passed in its original form, it will, for one 
thing, save in printing and binding double 
the total cost of carrying on my office, and 
this without at all reducing the number of 
books. In fact, the number will to all in- 
tents and purposes be greatly increased, be- 
cause the demand will be reduced by cutting 
off the duplications which now arise from the 
practice of printing one book in many edi- 
tions. I am equally confident that the bill 
will come before the Senate at a seasonable 
period in the next Congress, and, if it does so, 
and is received as I anticipate that it will be, 
I trust the Nation will improve tke oppor- 
tunity to recognize the open mindeduess of 
the Senate towards a measure which looks 
solely to the public good, and has in it no ele- 
ment of personal advantage for anybody. 
F, A. CRANDALL, 
Superintendent of Documents. 
WASHINGTON, February 19, 1897. 





[We did not mean to imply that our 
knowledge of senatorial opposition to Mr. 
Crandall’s bill, and the absurd reasons 
for it, came from him, or were hinted at 
in his report. We shall cheerfully recog- 
nize the open-mindedness of the Senate 
when we see it. We shall also speak free- 
ly of the opposite quality whenever we 
see that.—Ep. Nartion.] 





SCARCITY OF MONEY AT THE SOUTH. 


To THE EpITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir : In your ‘Report on the Indianapolis 
Conference” in the Nation of February 11, 
you call attention to the following passage in 
the speech of Mr. William E. Dodge: ‘I found 
that there were great sections of the Western 
and Southern country where there was abso- 
lutely no money at all; where the most primi- 
tive forms of barter obtained. . . .” The 
Nation endorses this by saying, ‘‘That the 
condition described by Mr. Dodge exists in 
large districts of the South is undoubtedly 
true.” 

We down here have heard a good deal about 
these “great sections” of late years, but have 
never become much excited over the news. 
The assertions, coming invariably from the 
same sources, have located ‘‘the sections” in 
such a vague, treasure-island sort of way that 
we have to regard them as mere bits of poeti- 
cal figure used for rhetorical emphasis or 
wadding, as one or the other might happen to 
be needed. ‘‘ Great sections” is a good elastic 
term, and is handy for speech-making, but no 
speaker has been so accurate as to even name 
a State in which such a section can be found. 
Such a section in an agriculturally rich, or 
any other sort of rich, country is an impossi- 
bility, and such talk is absurd ; it is the same 
old twaddle of the silverite, that a man can be 
rich in everything else, and yet be starving 
because the ‘‘per capita” is deficient. The 
poor people have no money, but that is because 
they are poor ; they are not poor on account 
of the low “per capita.’? As long as corn, 
oats, cotton, hay, hogs, or manure are worth 
a fraction of a cent a hundred, these people 
can always get cash for any surplus they have. 

We protest against such a slander as that 
there is any agricultural section in the South 
larger than a county poor-farm where none 
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of the inhabitants earn more than they con- | 


sume. Many of our people are poor, and 
much of the business is done by barter; but 
the very poor in sparsely settled countries 
have always bartered to some extent, because 
where there is only one store in ten miles they 
usually buy and sell with the same man; it is 
more convenient. 

Up to 1893 the most prosperous inhabitants 
of our agricultural sections were planters who 
rented their land, in small sections, to negroes 
and poor whites, andset up what is known as a 
merchandising and advancing business. Here 
they advanced one hundred dollars’ worth of 
hog meat, cottonseed, trace-chains, and calico 
at a good round profit to themselves, and, at 
the end of the year, took (in barter) one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars’ worth of cotton 
and corn in part payment of the debt. They 
always liked to have a small balance against 
the barterer to carry over, to preclude the 
possibility of his moving away and trying his 
bad luck elsewhere. Since 1893 the merchan- 
dising and advancing gentlemen have been on 
the road as silver-tongued calamity howlers, 
and the poor whites and negro renters have 
worked on, lived cheaply because they could 
get no credit (found out for the first time, 
in fact, that they could live without it), and 
at the end of the year found themselves with 
more coon-skins’ worth of cotton and corn 
than they ever had before. Some few of 
them, in¢ aed, see a few dollars now and then. 

On closer reading of your article, I am 
pleasantly disappointed to find that Mr. 
Dodge’s source of information regarding our 
large desert sections is the same with which 
we here are already acquainted, and that his 
exploring tour extended no further South 
than Indianapolis.— Yours, etc., 

G. 8. BRowN. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 13, 1897. 





THE RETREAT OF THE MOSLEM. 
To THE EpITOR oF THE NaTION: 


Sm: In the interesting letter on North 
Africa in last week's Nation the writer makes 
the statement that the Mussulman population 
is “fast vanishing’? from Bosnia. Accord- 
ing to the official census taken in 1879, soon 
after the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the population numbered 1,212,- 
172, of whom 448,613 were Mussulmans. In 
1895 the total number of inhabitants was 
1,568,092, of whom 548,818 were Mussulmans. 
The truth is, that the European Mohammedan 
peasant, when justly governed, is a law-abid- 
ing citizen who lives peaceably with his Chris- 
tian neighbors, and is subject to the same na- 
tural laws of increase as they. While in Bos 
nia there is no evidence, to my knowledge, of 
a change in his faith, in southeastern Russia 
almost entire villages of Mohammedans have 

_ become Christians within a few years. 
Jas. M. HUBBARD. 

Bostoy, February 16, 1897. 





AN UNFINISHED WORK. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: According toa recent statement in the 
London Bookman, quoted in the Evening 
Post, the Clarendon Press is contemplating 
the publication of the English classics in an 
édition définitive. This is good news to us 
all, and to no one more acceptable than to the 
present writer. But would it be too un- 


gracious to remind the Clarendon, before em- 
barking in this new and grand enterprise, 








that it would do well first to liquidate a small 
debt of honor of long standing? I refer to 
the still incomplete Bosworth-Toller ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Anglo-Saxon.’ Part I. appeared 
in 1882, Part II. in 1882, Part III. in 1887, the 
first section of Part IV. in 1892! There we 
still stick. Fifteen years, and nothing finish- 
ed! We are unable to bind up the parts al- 


-ready printed. My private copy is going to 


pieces; so is the college library copy. This 
country, from Maine to California, is groan- 
ing under thenuisance. Every one, of course, 
knows the heinous defects of the Bosworth- 
Toller. Butthey areincurable by any amount 
of waiting. Meanwhile there must be nearly 
a thousand voices in America muttering, 
Give us our book, good or bad, that we may 
at least bind up and beat rest. Surely the 
Clarendon does not imagine that we are going 
to accept asa substitute Henry Sweet's two. 
dollar Students’ Dictionary, just advertised 
‘*immediately.” What need have we of a 
students’ dictionary? Our undergraduates 
can make shift fairly well with certain special 
glossaries; our graduate students require 
something much more advanced than Henry 
Sweet is likely to offer. As a long-suffering 
scholar I advise the Clarendon Press not to 
forget the ancient motto: ‘‘ Noblesse oblige.” 


» 
FErBRuARY 22, 1897. 


Notes. 


SHORTLY to be issued by D. Appleton & Co. 
are a new edition of Professor Laughlin’s 
‘History of Bimetallism in the United States’; 
‘Pioneers of Evolution,’ from Thales to Hux- 
ley, by Edward Clodd; Marshal Oudinot’s 
Memoirs; ‘Some Masters of Lithography,’ by 
Atherton Curtis; and ‘The Aurora Borealis,’ 
by Alfred Angot. 

Ginn & Co. announce for April ‘Stories 
from English History,’ by Alfred F. Blaisdell. 

Macmillan Co. have in preparation selec- 
tions from the first nine books of the Floren- 
tine chronicle of Giovanni Villani, translated 
for the use of students of Dante and others by 
Rose E. Selfe, edited by Philip H. Wicksteed. 

The Bibliographisches Institut of Leipzig 
and Vienna has undertaken the publication 
of an illustrated history of German literature 
that will doubtless surpass the widely cir- 
culated works by Kénig and Lexer. It is 
being prepared by two professors of German 
literature in Breslau, Dr. Friedrich Vogt, who 
does the work on the earlier periods, and Dr. 
Max Koch, who has charge of the more mo- 
dern. The publishers promise that the illus- 
trations shall not be too prominent, that only 
those of real scientific value will be admitted, 
and that these will be prepared in the very 
best possible manner. The work is appearing 
in Lieferung fashion, and will cost complete 
and bound 16 marks. 

The subscription or ‘‘Outward Bound” edi- 
tion of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Writings in Prose 
and Verse,’ just begun to be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, has all the merits we 
commonly do not associate with ‘‘subscrip 
tion books.” A very handsome and legible 
letterpress is printed on a specially made and 
water-marked paper; the binding is simple 
and elegant. Quite unique, apart from the 
portrait frontispiece, are the illustrations. 
The elder Kipling, whose facility with pen and 
pencil was so takingly shown in his ‘ Beast and 





Man in India,’ has modelled designs in relief ' 


for this edition of his more famous son’sstories 





and verse. They not only are in perfect keep- 
ing with the style of the book-making, but 
they are admirable in themselves, whether as 
characterization, symbolism, or pure decora- 
tion. We single out ‘‘The Daughter of the 
Regiment” in volume ii. and ‘‘Muhammad 
Din” in volumei. as gems in their way; and 
the elephant seal of the title page and cover 
should not be passed over. The first volume 
is ‘Plain Tales from the Hills’; the second, 
* Soldiers Three, and Military Tales,’ shows the 
grouping of kindred subjects which has been 
attempted in this series. We need say no 
more except that the edition is fine enough to 
be definitive; but Mr. Kipling is alive and still 
productive, and has yet perhaps more than 
one uniform collection before bim ere finis 
comes. 

The care with which Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s slightest works are being preserved after 
his death again appears in the publication, by 
the Bodley Head Press (John Lane), of a 
“fragment of his, written in 1878, on ‘A 
Mountain Town in France.’” Stevenson treat- 
ed the same subject, a little less broadly, per- 
haps, in the later ‘Travels with a Donkey’; 
but this essay is none the less interesting, and 
is written without that elaborate archaism 
which distinguishes his later style. The pam- 
phlet is limited to three hundred and fifty 
copies, and has five full-page illustrations of 
landscape from sketches by the author, which 
have only a personal interest. 

Just a dozen years have elapsed since we 
welcomed the second edition of Canon Ella- 
combe’s ‘Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of 
Shakspere,’ and now we have a third (New 
York: Edward Arnold), shorn of the appen- 
dices, slightly retrenched in certain places, 
slightly enlarged with a notice of the daisy, 
but, above all, illustrated. Major Ricketts 
has-supplied very skilful and decorative draw- 
ings of the plants enumerated, copies of old 
prints of gardens, views of Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage, dainty vignettes of other buildings 
and scenes, and perhaps the floriated initial 
letters and headpieces. In short, this delight- 
ful book has been rendered still more pleasing, 
and is sure of a fresh lease of popularity. 

Brentano’s sends us the second edition of 
Judge Prowse’s ‘History of Newfoundland,’ 
which was noticed in these columns, on its 
original appearance, in the summer of 1895. 
The work has been both condensed and ex- 
tended ; an additional chapter briefly bringing 
the history up to date with an account of the 
woful crash of 1894, and of the heroic struggle 
to retrieve the financial disaster and establish 
the colony’s credit, together with the latest 
unsuccessful effort to devise a basis of confede- 
ration with the Dominion, and some show of 
the new hopes which the interior railway and 
the recent development of the coal and iron 
resources of the island are inspiring in patriots 
like our author. An appendix gives the pro- 
posed terms of union and the official reports 
on the mineral deposits. The work is thus 
freshened and improved, and, as its price is 
incredibly low, it is equally calculated for an 
immigration tract and a preparation for tour- 
ists, who, we cannot doubt, are going to mul- 
tiply even if the immigrants other than miners 
do not. A dollarand a half, in fact, puts one in 
possession of more than 600 pages of learned 
and entertaining and authentic text, a host of 
capital photomechanical illustrations, and a 
map. The third edition, or we mistake Judge 
Prowse’s striving for perfection, will include 
an index. 

The work bearing the singular title, ‘ Cyclo- 
peedia of Practical Quotations,’ was first pub- 
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lished in 1882, and, having undergone a tho- 
rough overhauling and verification, is now 
brought out anew (Funk & Wagnalls Co.). 
It bas been enlarged by nearly a third, and in 
many details exhibits a decided improvement. 
The index seems very minute, but we cannot 
think it worth while to have included in it the 
English versions accompanying the foreign 
quotations—at least indiscriminately, as has 
been done. Mass will help one to Henri IV.’s 
**Paris vaut bien une messe” (given uncon- 
sciously in an alternative form, ‘‘La couronne 
vaut bien une messe ou Paris vaut,” etc.), 
and candle to ‘‘Le jeu ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle”; but who could ever think of bab 
blings as a clue to Dante’s ‘Vien retro a 
me, e lascia dir le genti”? It is, further, an 
odd conceit to refer to the bottom of each 
page of the index from quotations from 
Shakspere, Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Ten- 
nyson, Lowell, Pope, and Longfellow. The 
considerably augmented list of authors now 
has references to all the respective citations. 
With all its apparatus, the work will chiefly 
serve, not those who wish to recall some say- 
ing, but those who seek an appropriate mottoor 
sentiment or rhetorica] embellishment. For 
this the classification answers well enough. 

Readers who revel in the countless curiosi- 
ties of the law will find much to amuse and 
something even of instruction in ‘ Legal 
Lore’ (London: William Andrews & Co.), a 
collection of twenty-one essays by fifteen au- 
thors, devoted to as many topics in the legis- 
lation of England and Scotland, from Saxon 
times to the present. Law and custom re- 
flect, as in a faithful mirror, the ideals of suc- 
cessive generations, and throw a search-light 
upon the socia! conditions of the past, so that 
even such popular disquisitions as these have 
their value to the student as well as to the 
general public. Of course in such a miscel- 
laneous group as the present the component 
parts vary greatly in interest; some are de- 
cidedly amateurish, and others are scarce 
more than agglomerations of anecdotes, while 
there are a few, like that of Mr. Neilson on 
‘* Post-mortem Trials,” deserving of perma- 
nent preservation. A wider outlook would 
have preserved the volume from the reproach 
of insularity, but this defect has its counter- 
poise in the fact that British conservatism 
has preserved the flavor of medizevalism to 
an extent not to be found in lands exposed to 
the revolutionary influence of codes founded 
on the imperial jurisprudence. The island, 
therefore, affords an unrivalled field for the 
legal antiquarian who delights in tracing 
survivals, and in seeing how forms may be 
piously preserved while substance is modified 
to meet the requirements of changing envi- 
ronment. 

‘The Principles of the Transformer,’ by 
Frederick Bedell (Macmillan Co.), is an ex- 
tended treatise upon the alternating current 
transformer in which the treatment would 
leave an uninformed reader somewhat doubt- 
ful whether a transformer belongs in the 
realm of mathematical hypotheses or of use- 
ful machines. The book will doubtless be of 
interest to teachers and students of mathe- 
maticsand mathematical physics, but it offers 
little of attractiveness or profit to the designer 
of actual transformers or to students of en- 
gineering. In this respect the book presents 
a marked contrast to a little volume on Trans. 
formers by Gisbert Kapp which has been late- 
ly issued by the same publishers. 

‘What is Electricity ?’ by Prof. John Trow- 
bridge (D. Appleton & Co.), is an attempt to 
explain in a popular manner the most ap- 





proved scientific hypotheses in regard to the 


nature of electricity. We have reason to ex- 
pect real success in any effort undertaken 
seriously by one of Prof. Trowbridge’s repu- 
tation, and he has as nearly succeeded as the 
chaotic condition of scientific knowledge will 
permit. A complete popular explanation of 
the nature of electricity would tax the powers 
of a Tyndall, since the first requirement is to, 
overset entirely several cherished popular 
conceptions before it is possible to make clear 
the interdependence of electricity, magnetism, 
light, and heat, and their common dependence 
upon a hypothetical and all-pervading ether. 
Were this huge undertaking thoroughly per- 
formed, even then the result might have 
doubtful utility, since our most advanced 
ideas upon the nature of electricity, light, and 
the ether are little more than mere specula- 
tions or hypotheses. The true scientist is 
ready at any time to accept a reasonable hy- 
pothesis which seems to fit his knowledge, and 
to use the theory as a guide in his search for 
additional facts ; but upon eay shifting of his 
bearings which discoveries may bring about 
he must be ready to throw over the old and 
look for new theories. The popular mind 
needs more tangible and enduring foundations 
for its views, so it is hardly probable that any 
popular work upon electricity, light, and the 
ether can truly attain its object until we have 
more settled facts relating to these important 
phenomena. Prof. Trowbridge’s book will be 
interesting to students of science and to many 
others, even if it is not popular in the full 
meaning of the term. 

The second volume of Mr. Foster's Monthly 
Bulletin of the Providence Public Library, for 
1896, is before us, testifying to his assiduity as 
a bibliographical purveyor in the domain of 
current history. The first number contains an 
alphabetical list of the reference lists pub- 
lished in the accessible bulletins of other li- 
braries since October 1, 1895, and renews the 
Providence Library’s own series with No. 26, 
‘“‘Venezuela and its Boundaries.” The closing 
number brings us No. 38, ‘* William Morris,” 
and a generalindex. Such lists, and this is 
notable of its kind, serve asa sort of Annual 
Register as well as guide to reading. Mr. 
Foster’s entries are freely annotated for intel- 
ligent selection. 

The Germans are far from ready to adopt 
such drastic methods of modernizing second- 
ary education as the Norwegians have recently 
initiated by dropping the Greek absolutely, 
and substantially the Latin also, from the 
gymnasium course. Dr. Alex. Wernicke’s 
‘Kultur und Schule: Priliminarien zu einem 
Schulfrieden’ (Osterwieck: A. W. Zickfe.dt) 
belongs to those numerous publications, aim- 
ing at a reconciliation of the old and the new, 
which almost every month brings forth. We 
call attention to this particular treatise as pre- 
senting a well-studied plan of satisfying the 
just and irresistible demands of modern life 
without ruthlessly disregarding the historical 
development of the higher culture in Germany. 

A more radical project of reform is advo- 
cated by Harold Arjuna in ‘ Klassisch oder 
Volksthiimlich? Auch ein Beitrag zur Lésung 
der Schulfrage’ (Leipzig: Gustav Fock). This 
writer, who seems to disguise his real name 
and has had his pamphlet printed at Brussels, 
has taken for his motto Ulrich von Hutten’s 
Ich hab’s gewagt. To him the gymnasium 
appears like the ‘leaning tower” whose base 
is deranged. It must become Germanic or 
perish: Tertium non datur. He is well in- 
formed and actuated by humaneand patriotic 
motives, and writes from the fulness of the 





heart; but the constructive part of his plan is 
decidedly fanciful. 

At a recent meeting, in Chicago, of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, a resolution was passed 
looking toward the checking of the tendency 
to intrust freshmen classes in the colleges 
and universities to young and inexperienced 
teachers. This brings to mind a passage in 
Dr. Adolph Wagner’s Rectoratsrede on the 
Development of the University of Berlin (Ber- 
lin: Julius Becker), in which the disproportion- 
ate growth of the docent system in that institu- 
tion, and in some other German universities, is 
exhibited. The University of Berlin started 
on its career with a faculty of forty-six, of 
whom fourteen were docents. In 1830-31 the 
proportion of the whole number of instructors 
to that of docents was 121:32; in 1870 it was 
168 :61—i. e., between 1830 and 1870 the num- 
ber of docents had doubled, while the entire 
corps of instructors had increased by only 
one-third. In 1896 the proportion is 345:167— 
in other words, nearly one-half of all the 
teachers are unsalaried docents. In theeighty- 
five years since the foundation of the universi- 
ty,it thus appears, the whole faculty had grown 
to between seven and eight times its original 
size, while the number of docents had increased 
twelve-fold. Vienna had in the same year 
(1896) nineteen more docents than Berlin, in a 
faculty equal, in the aggregate, to that of the 
latter university. 

M. Alfred Fouillée, writing, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for January 15, on youthful 
criminals and the influence of the school and 
the press, proves conclusively, at least for 
France, the inefficiency of the modern public 
school as a remedial agency against crime. 
The writer does not hold the State schools di- 
rectly responsible for the alarming increase 
of vice and crime among the young; but the 
predominance of intellectual over moral train. 
ing, and the superficial character of the in- 
struction in the public schools, he considers 
pernicious. Anti-religious intolerance, which 
is ‘‘as fatal for a nation as religious intole- 
rance,” also exerts an unfortunate influence; 
moral scepticism among the young is usually 
the result of religious scepticism. But even 
under the most favorable conditions the teach- 
er can never take the place of the family. 
Alcoholism, among the parents, and a licen- 
tious press are terrible curses, and these two 
causes of juvenile depravity call urgently for 
speedy and effective legislative action. 


—The seventeenth annual report of the 
Director of the United States Geological 
Survey, for the fiscal year 189596, has been 
lately distributed in advance of the geological 
essays to accompany the volume in which 
the report formally appears. Director Wol- 
cott has thus a second time succeeded in is- 
suing with commendable promptness his state- 
ment of work accomplished and in hand, from 
which those interested in the progress of this 
great national undertaking may almost ac- 
company its progress. An item of popular 
interest concerns the report in preparation by 
Mr. Gilbert on the history of Niagara Falls, in 
which will be presented full evidence of a 
former northerly discharge of the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron direct into Lake 
Ontario. The volume of Niagara River has 
therefore undergone great variation; the 
value of the retreat of the falls as a geolo- 
gical chronometer must be set rather low be- 
cause of the variable rate of their recession. 
Another popular item is found in a brief men- 
tion of discoveries by Mr. Leverett regarding 
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the post-glacial origin of the Ohio River. Its 
upper waters, the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela, formerly discharged into the basin of 
Lake Erie, as has been known for some time. 
Now it is discovered that the Kanawha River 
of West Virginia, bearing drainage even from 
the mountains of North Carolina, also for- 
merly ran northward across the State of 
Ohio, following a line partly coincident with 
the south- flowing Scioto of today. Thediver- 
sion of all these rivers to their present dis- 
charge by the Ohio is ascribed to the obstruc- 
tion of their northward drainage by an ice- 
sheet of the glacial period; and a good part of 
the great water-way which has exercised so 
strong an influence on our history must conse- 
quently be considered as a cross-country patch- 
work of many rivers formerly independent. 
Great has been our advantage from the change, 
for it has allowed the settlement of the lower 
Ohio valley to be accomplished with the grain 
of one large river, instead of up hill and down 
dale, across the grain of many smaller rivers. 
During the year twelve geologic folios, Nos. 
15 to 26, were published under the editorship 
of Mr. Willis, their price being generally 
twenty five cents. The public is evidently 
unaware of the high value, great beauty, and 
low price of these superb publications. A 
list of the folios and their prices may be had 
on application ; every student of our country’s 
resources should have them in his library. 


—The third volume of Mr. Thwaites’s ‘ Je- 
suit Relations’ (Cleveland: Burrows Brothers 
Co.) appears on the stroke of the clock, bear- 
ing signs of unremitting diligence. The ac- 
tion still centres in Acadia, whence we have 
already seen that the missionaries were ex- 
pelled by the Virginians. On his return to 
France, Father Biard hastened to send a re- 
port of the St. Sauveur colony and its untime- 
ly end to Acquaviva, then General of the Or- 
der. He dated this Latin letter at Amiens, 
May 26, 1617. Two years later, and evidently 
after mature deliberation, he issued in French 
a formal ‘Relation de la Nouvelle France,” 
designed with much skill to refute some speci- 
fic attacks on the Jesuits of Port Royal. 
These are the pieces now presented in 285 
pages of text and translation. How engaging 
is good Father Biard when he endeavors to 
put his anonymous adversary, perhaps Les- 
carbot, in the wrong and at the same moment 
to edify his readers by a prospect of ungleaned 
harvest fields! The poems of Ossian are not 
more fervid than the prose periods of the re- 
turned missionary. Among the polemical 
matters touched upon in Biard’s Relation, the 
quarrel between the fathers and Biencourt 
is most prominent. According to our author, 
Simon Imbert poisoned Biencourt’s mind by 
convincing him that the Marquise de Guerche- 
ville had sent the Jesuits over ‘‘ de l’expulser 
hors de ses amples Seigneuries de Canada.” 
It is much to Biard’s credit that he keeps his 
temper and ascribes the root of the trouble to 
the devil. The Indians fill a large space in 
the narrative, but the Siroquois and Abenakis 
were tame creatures in comparison with the 
children of the Five Nations. We occasional- 
ly get a glimpse of French customs in these 
descriptions of Indian life. For instance: 
“Tis usent aussi du petun, et en boivent la 
fumée, de la facon commune en France.” We 
are pleased to observe that the headline of the 
right-hand page has been changed from ‘‘The 
Jesuit Relations” to ‘‘ Biard to the General,” 
‘* Biard’s Relation, 1616.” 


—Hippolyte Lencou’s ‘ Le ThéAtre Nouveau’ 
(Paris: Savine) purports to be an inquiry into 





the influences at work on the contemporary 
dramatic movement in France. It has been 
inspired by the success which marked Huret’s 
book on the literary movement, some years 
ago, but it is not likely to attract as much at- 
tention, although M. Eugéne Fourniére, who 
furnishes the pretace to this new ‘ enquéte,” 
is convinced of the contrary. Lavedan, Don- 
nay, Curel, Maeterlinck, Jullien, Ancey, and 
Becque are the most important of the writers 
interviewed. Each has his own ideas of what 
the stage needs, and these ideas are in some 
cases absolutely antagonistic. Curiously 
enough, several of the authors mentioned meet 
on common ground, and, while seemingly hos- 
tile to all that has been done hitherto, bark 
back to Racine, in particular, as the great 
model. They have not much to say in favor 
of Dumas fils—rather they attack bis drama; 
but they call with fair unanimity for the dra- 
ma of ‘‘ideas”’ and the abolition of conven- 
tionality on the stage. The creation of cha- 
racters, naturalness, diminution of episodes— 
these are some of the points on which there 
appears to be a substantial consensus of opi- 
nion among them. Rodenbach and Maeter- 
linck, it is true, are in favor of what M. Len- 
cou calls ‘‘le théAtre muet,’’ which is simply 
pantomime. According to M. Lencou, all the 
writers he has interviewed are ‘‘ masters,” 
and have produced masterpieces. It would be 
more correct to say that several of them have 
met with a fair measure of success, and may 
possibly produce a lasting work before they 
end their career. There is actually no dra- 
matist of the first rank in France at the pre- 
sent moment. Dumas may notretain the high 
rank he occupies at this time, but there is 
surely not one among the men in M. Lencou’s 
list who can be expected to displace him. 


—The opinion of Sarcey may be considered 
biassed by prejudice, so far as the works of 
the younger school are concerned, though we 
should not, for our part, subscribe to such a 
judgment; but that of Lemaitre is much the 
same as his, and Doumic, himself one of the 
‘* Jeunes,” is not carried away by enthusiastic 
admiration when he discusses their works. In 
his latest book, ‘ Essais sur le ThéAtre Con- 
temporain’ (Paris: Perrin), he examines the 
plays of four of the authors whom Lencou 
has interviewed ; namely, Lavedan, Donnay, 
Curel, and Rodenbach. He looks upon them 
as men of talent and promise, but his delibe- 
rate judgment on their most recent produc- 
tions is by no means favorable. They do not 
succeed in seizing on the real point of interest; 
they start out to do one thing and end by do- 
ing another, without quite understanding how 
they have managed, or mismanaged, it. The 
success of a play with an audience thoroughly 
in touch with the life depicted in it is not a 
sure gauge of permanent success, and thisis the 
mistake which M. Lencou repeatedly makes. 
Apart from the studies referred to, M. Dou- 
mic’s book contains an instructive chapter on 
Dumas’s drama and two of his own Odéon lec- 
tures, the one on Pierre de Larivey, the other 
on Picard. 


—In a vehement pamphlet (Paris: P. V. 
Stock) M. Bernard Lazare again takes up the 
cause of the unfortunate Capt. Dreyfus. A 
previous edition called forth a reply from the 
Eclair of Paris, which M. Bernard-Lazare 
considers inspired and now endeavors to re- 
fute. Without the record of the court-mar- 
tial before us, it would be impossible to pass 
finally upon the merits of the case; but the 
Government’s story, as told by its organ, is a 
sorry one. According to that authority, Drey- 











fus was a bad character; a busybody among 
the offices of the War Department; a conspi- 
rator whom all disliked and suspected, and 
who carried guilt in his face. The French se- 
cret service had for some time prior to 1894 
been bribing the concierge of the German em- 
bassy at Paris to secure its office-sweepings 
for them, among which they one day found a 
torn wrapper, purporting to have contained 
documents relating to the arming and disposi- 
tion of French troops, a list of which was en- 
dorsed in French on its back. A cipher letter, 
previously filched, had spoken of some ‘‘ani- 
mal de Dreyfus”; and because of this allusion 
and a supposed similarity in his handwriting 
to that on the wrapper, Capt. Dreyfus was 
charged with treason, court-martialled, de- 
graded, and exiled for life to Cayenne. As ap- 
pears from the Kelair, the trial was princi- 
pally a dispute among experts in handwriting, 
proved nothing positive, and was finally de. 
cided by the secret transmission among the 
judges of a letter whose contents are still un- 
divulged—an expedient hitherto unheard of, 
except in cases like that Scotch political trial 
of the last century, described by Stevenson, 
where a similar mysterious ‘‘ paper was hand- 
ed round (like a curiosity) in court; passed 
through the jury-box, where it did its work; 
and disappeared again (as though by acci- 
dent) before it reached the counsel for the 
prisoner.” That trial ended in murder. 


—M. Bernard-Lazare contends, on the other 
hand, that Dreyfus was an exemplary charac- 
ter; a married man, rich beyond temptation. 
He was no busybody ; none of his acts were 
suspicious. The letter stolen from the German 
embassy alluded to no Dreyfus at all, but to 
some one designated as ‘‘D.” Moreover, an- 
other man whose name began with D had been 
suspected before Dreyfus. The incriminating 
wrapper is not in Dreyfus’s writing; Dreyfus 
could not have procured the documents it pur- 
ported to contain; it is very doubtful if any 
such documents ever were furnished the Ger- 
mans by apy one. As to the details of Drey- 
fus’s arrest, trial, and punishment, the axiom 
of the French criminal law that the accused 
is presumed guilty until he is proved innocent, 
and its procedure, which makes him a witness 
against himself, are sufficient to prejudice an 
Anglo-Saxon against any French trial, no mat- 
ter how certain the guilt of the accused. In 
the present case, however, the War Office’s 
very evident zeal to convict seems to have 
been quickened by popular fury against a 
supposed traitor who had the misfortune to be 
a German-speaking Alsatian and a Jew. 


—Two manuals for the study of Modern 
Greek have lately appeared, which fill a gap 
in our educational apparatus, and which are 
designed for somewhat different classes of stu- 
dents. Mr. Rizo-Rangabé’s Method (Boston : 
Ginn & Co.) is a concise volume of about 200 
pages, with vocabularies and exercises well 
chosen and well arranged, which reveal the 
experience of the practical teacher. It has the 
merit of presenting, in addition to the general 
principles of the language, the chief features of 
the ‘“‘vulgar”’ usage and speech, if those fresh 
dialectic or vernacular forms and construo- 
tions can fairly be called vulgar which lend 
vividness and charm to the poetry of Solomos 
and the folk ballads, and are still, fortunately, 
retained in familiar conversation even among 
the educated. These flowers of a new spring, 
legitimately growing from the ancient soil — 
this young blood — will inevitably be retained, 
by the natural process of development, to 
decorate and invigorate the somewhat color- 
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less and artificial literary language which the 
modern purists are developing too exclusively 
and mechanically upon an antique mould. It 
is a whimsical fact that some learned Greeks 
are rather ashamed of having “lived and 
loved” since the days of Xenophon. But 
murder will out, and the young Greek blood 
cannot be disguised or concealed. It is from 
this homely popular strain that the rejuve- 
nescence will inevitably come, as it has in all 
the great European literatures. 


—Dr. Stedman’s ‘Greek Mastery ’ (Harpers) 
is a more bulky work, fitted for private study, 
but not so well adapted for purposes of re- 
ference. The vocabulary and practice are sup- 
plied chiefly by progressive reading-lessons, 
translated in parallel columns. The rules for 
pronunciation are specially minute and accu- 
rate. Dr. Stedman is an enthusiast for the 
modern tongue; he thinks it might be agreed 
upon for the universal language; and he calls 
his manual a ‘‘Short Road to Ancient Greek,” 
which he believes ought to be approached 
from the modern side, just as Englishmen go 
back to Chaucer from English of the nine- 
teenth century. We grant him that the me- 
thod he advises is an excellent one for any 
person who has had the accidental privilege 
to be born in Greece, and has therefore ac- 
quired the modern tongue without expense of 
time or money. Such a one has certainly a 
long start towards classic Greek, as compared 
with an Englishmanora Frenchman. But for 
people in general the shortest cut to the trea- 
sures of the ancient literature is evidently 
through the ancient language. This need not 
be a long process, though the teachers often 
talk as if it must be. We know a boy who 
in a single year was thoroughly prepared in 
the Greek requirements for admission to Har. 
vard. For the foreigner, the modern litera- 
ture and language must remain a tit-bit—a 
delightful after-course to the ancient litera- 
ture; it is, above all, a key to the heart of a 
living people—to their thoughts and ways. 
Hence, the bachelor of arts, masculine or 
feminine, of our American colleges who has 
been so unworldly wise as to include Greek in 
his studies, will find Dr. Stedman’s manual, 
or Mr. Rizo Rangabé's, a useful book to put in 
his trunk when he purposes a visit to Athens 
on his way to Cairo or Constantinople. 








THE STORY OF BOHEMIA. 


The Story of Bohemia, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of National Independence 
in 1620. With a short summary of later 
events. By C. Edmund Maurice. [Story of 
the Nations Series.] G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1896. 


It has been the lot of the Slavic peoples to pass 
through long periods of foreign domination. 
Russia had to bow before the Tartar khans; 
Bulgaria and Servia were swallowed up in the 
flood of Ottoman conquest; the yoke of Mus- 
covite and German has been fastened upon 
the Poles; the Croats have writhed under that 
of the Magyars; the national life of Bohemia 
was extinguished in the fires kindled by the 
Reformation. But Slavic blood is tenacious 
of its existence, and a Slav subdued is not a 
Slav suppressed. Serb and Bulgarian have 
emerged in unimpaired vigor, after a thral- 
dom of centuries, from the receding tide of 
Turkish rule; the Pole clings desperately to 
the dream of a resuscitated fatherland; the 
Croat refuses to surrender his nationality to 
the Magyar; and the Czech of Bohemia is 





struggling to emancipate himself from the 
sway of the Teuton. 

In the eighteenth century the world was 
oblivious of the presence of the Czech. In the 
nineteenth century he makes himself loudly 
heard in the effort to reassert his autonomous 
existence. The Czechs of Bohemia have be- 
fore them to-day the spectacle of their neigh- 
bors, the Magyars, celebrating the one-thou- 
sandth anniversary of the establishment of 
their Danubian realm, the spectacle of six or 
seven million Turanians lording it over nearly 
ten millions of Slavs, Rumans, and Germans. 
The Slavs of Bohemia and Moravia are not so 
very much inferior in numbers to the Magyars 
of Hungary, and outnumber the German popu- 
lation within the bounds of these provinces. 
They have their tradition of national great- 
ness, the memory of the rdéle they played in 
history, and they cannot conceive why they 
should not be entitled to the same position of 
autonomy in the realm of the Hapsburgs that 
the Hungariansenjoy. The accomplished fact 
of a dual Austro-Magyar monarchy, a strange 
structure, indeed, but one which has been 
reared upon a stable foundation reaching 
deep into the past, and whose continuance is 
considered to be essential to the preservation 
of the equilibrium of Europe, does not appeal to 
the mind of the Czech. He refuses to recognize 
(and naturally enough from the standpoint of 
the militant Slav) the obstacles in the way of 
a triple federal system, a political partnership 
of German, Magyar, and Czech, to which ere 
long the Poles of Galicia would claim admit- 
tance. Heedless of the entanglements of the 
future, of the prospect of being swallowed up 
by Russia, or of being annexed to Germany iy 
the event of a disrupted Austria, he is bent 
upon restoring the realm of St. Wenceslas and 
regaining supreme command of the region in 
which he considers the German only an in- 
truder. 

The great migration of nations which swept 
away the Roman Empire and revolutionized 
the ethnographic features of the European 
continent brought the Bohemians, about four- 
teen centuries ago, within their present abode. 
The flood which had been let loose from the seat 
of the old Slavic nation in whatis now western 
Russia kept rolling westward until it reached 
the lowlands of the Elbe. The returning tide of 
German conquest, ushered in by the victories 
of Charlemagne, pressed back the boundaries 
of Slavdom, the Germans poured into the 
regions once occupied by their kinsfolk, and 
at last the land of the Czechs was left as a 
Slavic peninsula projecting into Teutony. 
Even here the complexion of the population 
was changed by the continued influx of Ger- 
man settlers (whose advent was welcomed by 
reason of their industry, technical attain- 
ments, and learning), and Bohemia and the 
adjoining region were destined to become and 
to remain a disputed ground between German 
and Slav. The beginning of the fourteenth 
century witnessed the extinction of the an- 
cient Czech dynasty of Premysl, under which 
for a brief time, in the reign of Ottocar II., 
Bohemia was the most powerful member of 
the vast assemblage of states that made up 
the Holy Roman Empire. The establishment 
of a German dynasty, that of Luxemburg, the 
elevation of Charles of Luxemburg to the im- 
perial throne, and the foundation by this 
sovereign of the University of Prague (the 
first university within the bounds of old Ger- 
many), worked powerfully in favor of Ger- 
manization ; but in the Hussite convulsions of 
the following century the Czechs gave proof 
of a new national vigor. Nevertheless, 





though their indomitable spirit asserted itself 
on the battlefield in a manner to startle the 
world, it did not prove equal to the task of 
building up a powerful and permanent na- 
tional Slavic monarchy. Never-ceasing in- 
ternal dissensions and a labyrinthine com- 
plexity of political constitution hindered such 
a consummation. Tke realm of St. Wenceslas 
at the close of the Middle Ages—this kingdom 
of Bohemia, with its dependencies of Mora- 
via, Silesia, and Lusatia, with its inextricable 
maze of jurisdictions of every sort—was a re- 
flex of the complex fabric of the German Em- 
pire itself. The people came to regard it as 
a natural thing to be ruled by princes belong- 
ing to foreign dynasties. When, after an in- 
terval of a century and a half, the Czechs 
once more tasted the satisfaction of having a 
national king in the person of the able and 
crafty George Podiebrad (1458-71), the estab- 
lishment of a hereditary national dynasty 
was prevented by the ambitious designs of 
Hungary’s great monarch, Matthias Corvi- 
nus, and Bohemia now leaned on the. power 
of the Polish Jagellons. 

After the death of Matthias Corvinus, Hun- 
gary and Bohemia were for a time united un- 
der Jagellon kings. Then came the catas- 
trophe of Mohacs, the collapse of the Hun- 
garian realm at the hands of Solyman the 
Magnificent. The Bohemians had to choose a 
king. They accepted Ferdinand of Hapsburg, 
a step portentous for the future of the Czech 
nationality. Hine prima mali labes. The 
land of Huss welcomed the Reformation, and 
the power of Hapsburg crushed it out and 
with it the national existence. Nowhere did 
the Counter-Reformation do its work more tho- 
roughly thanin Bohemia. The Protestant up- 
rising under Count Thurn, which initiated the 
Thirty Years’ War and well-nigh overturned 
the Austrian throne, had as a consequence the 
conversion of Bohemia into a conquered pro- 
vince of the Hapsburgs and an absolute re- 
storation to Catholicism. The Peaceof West- 
phalia sealed the fate of Bohemia, and ever 
since that time the nation which a hundred 
years before Luther defied the power of the 
Church, and so heroically beat back the cru- 
sading chivalry of Germany, has been repos- 
ing quietly in the arms of Rome. And now, 
when the Czech thinks of the part he once 
played in history, he is beset by conflicting 
emotions. He cannot help reflecting how the 
glorious deeds of his race are bound up with 
those struggles against the Church to which 
he is so fondly wedded. Yet none the less 


strongly does his love of nationality assert 


itself. 


“In that struggle between Teuton and 
Slav,” observes Mr. Maurice in the work be- 
fore us, ‘‘the one thing which, from the ear- 
liest to the latest times, bas been the most 
prized treasure, and the subject of the fiercest 
championship of the Bohemian, is his lan- 
guage. . . . Hus is honored, even by Ro- 
man Catholic Bohemians, as the assertor and 
developer of their language.” 


The vigorous reawakening of national feel- 
ing among the Czechs in the latter years of 
the eighteenth century, and in the early part 
of the nineteenth, was mainly the work of the 
scholar and the writer. The people realized 
that they possessed a language for which it 
was worth while struggling, a tongue ‘‘one of 
the most varied and expressive of modern 
Europe.” They realized as they had never 
done before their position as part of the great 
Slavic race, and they gave an emphatic utter- 
ance to this sentiment in 1848, when a Slavic 
congress was convened at Prague and the 
propaganda of Panslavism took tangible 
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shape. Unfortunately for the Czech, the 
great Slavic power which threatens the dis- 
ruption of Austria and on which he might 
lean, is separated from him by the barrier of 
divergent religious belief. 

The struggle for autonomy on the part of 
Bohemia constitutes at the present day the 
greatest of the internal perils which beset the 
Austrian ship of state. That the Germans of 
Cisleithania will yield, cannot be expected. 
They cannot for a moment contemplate the 
idea of the reconversion of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia into a Slavic kingdom and the handing 
over of millions of their people to the rule of 
a foreign race. While the Czechs are perhaps 
as far as ever from achieving their main ob- 
ject, the attainment of which would entail a 
fresh danger to the peace of Europe, their un- 
tiring agitation has wrought a great change 
in the status of their nationality. They can 
now point with pride to their national uni- 
versity at Prague, instituted by the Govern- 
ment of Cisleithania by the side of the old 
university, and rivalling in attendance the 
universities of Oxford and Leipzig. 

We regret that the author whom we are re- 
viewing should have confined himself within 
the limits indicated on the title-page. For an 
account of the stirring events of 1848 Mr. 
Maurice refers the reader to his ‘ Revolutions 
-of 1848 and 1849,’ which was reviewed at 
length in these columns. That work is in- 
spired by an ardent sympathy with the peo- 
ples whose efforts to regain their autonomy 
formed part of that extraordinary upheaval. 
The volume before us is not a ‘‘story,” but 
serious history. Mr. Maurice has notenrolled 
himself among the writers whose plan, as set 
forth in the prospectus of the “Story of the 
Nations,” is to ‘‘enter into the real life of the 
peoples, and to bring them before the reader 
as they actually lived, labored, and struggled, 
—as they studied and wrote, and as they 
amused themselves.” He is as far removed 
from this class of historians as possible. He 
deals only with events, and is entirely en- 
grossed with the recital of the religious and 
political revolutions of a people whose tragic 
career has excited his sympathies, and which 
has been ‘strangely misunderstood by the 
average Englishman.” The most appropriate 
place for the volume would be on the shelf by 
the side of Coxe's ‘History of the House of 
Austria.’ 

Mr. Maurice has evidently devoted much 
study and labor to his task (much of his re- 
search having been done in the towns of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia), and he deals with his 
subject with such painstaking minuteness that 
his work becomes a chronicle through which 
only the student who is already somewhat of 
an historian will wade with entire satisfaction. 
Always intent on his main theme, the author 
refuses to drop the thread of his narrative in 
order to enable the reader to survey the field 
before him. Indeed, we have seldom seen an 
historical production in which the student is 
allowed to proceed so utterly without bear- 
ings. Mr. Maurice has apparently forgotten 
that an historical picture like the one he has 
so carefully drawn needs a framing to be 
properly appreciated. The kingdom of St. 
Wenceslas floats before our vision in a shore- 
less sea. The Holy Roman Empire, Austria, 
Poland, Hungary, Luxemburg, loom up only 
as phantoms on a vague horizon. The recital 
of the woes and throes of Bohemia can hardly 
be pronounced a grateful theme for the histo- 
rian. There is little to fasten our gaze till we 
reach the epoch of the Luxemburg kings, and 
the brief periods of national greatness, if 





such they may be called, had each their se- 
quel of depression and downfall. The part 
which Bohemia played in initiating the Thirty 
Years’ War of course possesses most dramatic 
interest for the reader. 

A temperate tone pervades this history. 
Mr. Maurice is not led to indulge in undue 
praise of the nationality whose cause he cham- 
pions, or in denunciation of the race and 
rulers which it has had toserve. His narra- 
tive is plain and unadorned, the style unaf- 
fected and often forcible. He does not always 
show himself perfectly familiar with the facts 
of history when he has to tread beyond his 
immediate terrain. Thus, we are told on page 
394 that many of the Bohemian Brotherhood 
“accepted the invitation of the Elector of 
Brandenburg to settle in his newly conquered 
province of Prussia.” Now Prussia was not 
a ‘‘province,” but a separate state, a duchy. 
It had not been ‘* conquered” by the Elector 
of Brandenburg, nor was it under the sway of 
the Electors of Brandenburg at the time re- 
ferred to ; its ruler being a prince of the mar- 
graval line of Brandenburg-Ansbach, who 
had converted the realm of the Teutonic 
Knights, of which order he was grand- master, 
into a secular duchy. The Schmalkaldic 
League was not formed in 1542, as stated on 
page 388, but in 1530. 

Mr. Maurice finds pleasure in making his 
readers acquainted with the names of Bohe- 
mian and Moravian places in their Slavic form, 
in spite of the fact that they generally ‘‘seem 
so unpronounceable.” In many cases he cou- 
ples the German and Bohemian forms, plac- 
ing one in parenthesis. We think he has in. 
dulged his own predilection unwarrantably 
far (witness on page 395 Loket, in which who 
will recognize Elbogen?), and he merits the 
charge of inconsisten¢y of which he expresses 
a fear in his preface. Thus, while on page 468 
we find Budweis (Budejévice) and Pilsen 
(Plzen), on page 470 the former of these towns 
is mentioned under its Czech and the latter 
under its German form. The Slavic names 
are printed throughout with their diacritical 
marks, to the great exhilaration of the Anglo- 
Saxon reader. It is a pity that the same at 
tention has not everywhere been lavished upon 
names in strange tongues. Stephen Bocskay, 
the leader in the Hungarian rising of 1604, 
figures everywhere under the appellation of 
Bocksay. The introduction of such forms as 
Passauer (inhabitant of Passau) may be praise- 
worthy, but we cannot see why Mr. Maurice 
prefers to employ the same ending for the 
plural as for the singular. A strange slip or 
misprint occurs on page 374, where we read 
of the danger of Ferdinand’s “‘ election” to the 
throne of Spain. 

The map of Bohemia and Moravia inserted 
at the back of the volume is defective in not 
giving the names of the important mountain 
ranges which enclose these regions. The name 
Lausitz (Lusatia) might advantageously have 
been introduced on this map. Of the nume- 
rous half-tone illustrations in this otherwise 
handsomely printed book, we can only say 
that most of them are beneath criticism. 
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lieve in classical archzology as a study which 
may brivg into prominence the humanitarian 
side of classical studies. It is equally service- 
able for the general reader and for the scho- 
lar, since it deals competently with the whole 
subject in hand, without being voluminous. 
Of its 259 pages, nearly fifty are occupied by 
the engravings in the text, which are a won- 
derfully complete supplement to the thirty 
well-executed and selected full-page plates. 
Prof. Gardner has successfully studied a bre- — 
vity which sacrifices nothing essential because 
it suppresses all labored descriptions of monu- 
ments, and depends upon adequate representa- 
tions of the monuments themselves. In har- 
mony with this truly artistic as well as time- 
saving plan is the practice adhered to of using 
rhymed metrical translations where the lite- 
rary form of cited texts invites and permits 
such treatment. These translations are often 
very happy, although the advisability of 
using the ballad metre for extracts from Ho- 
mer is perhaps open to question. Throughout 
the book our author has most aptly availed 
himself of the Palatine Anthology where ex- 
cerpts from it show themselves applicable to 
this or that figured monument. This is often 
done with the most original effect, and the 
same thing is noticeable in the use made of 
actually inscribed epitaphs. By these appeals 
to poetry a literary flavor, never quite foreign 
to any class of Greek monuments, is made to 
enhance our appreciation of Greek sculptured 
tombs. 

One consideration makes the subject of 
Greek funeral monuments of especial moment, 
and that is the importance of the fourth cen- 
tury B. Cc. in this particular branch of art. 
During the earlier, the great period of Athe- 
nian power, when the greatest splendor and 
perfection were achieved in larger concerns, 
the monuments of the dead were comparative- 
ly neglected. For this the reasons were no 
doubt many, and the parallel fact is worth 
noting that during the period of the great 
dramatists and historians such minor and in- 
timately personal forms of literature as the 
epigram almost disappear. Therefore it is im- 
portant to have before us a full treatment of 
that minor and more intimate aspect of Greek 
art which finds its fullest scope during a 
period which we are tempted to pass over 
with neglect. Certainly after the battle of 
Aegospotami, as our author says, “ the condi- 
tions of sculpture at Athens underwent a 
great change,” and ‘‘ Art worked mainly in 
the service of individuals.” This was a time 
when the sepulchral monuments at Athens 
became almost sumptuous, and such sculptors 
as Praxiteles, such painters as Nicias, under- 
took tombs. Two well-known sepulchral re- 
liefs, that of Dexileos (Plate xii.) in the Cera- 
micus, and one found in the Llissus (Plate xv.), 
are connected with the school of Scopas if not 
with Scopas himself. Indeed, Prof. Gardner, 
though decorously sceptical, does not visit 
with downright scorn the suggestion that the 
stele of Phzenarete may be in commemoration 
of the mother of Socrates, the handiwork 
either of Socrates or of his father Sophronis- 
cus. 

In the days of Phidias, sculptors of renown 
had higher work to do, and thus there is per- 
haps only one funeral monument unmistaka- 
bly suggestive of the style of Phidias—the 
wonderful ‘figure of a young man clad in a 
mantle, who holds in his left hand a bird, and 
extends the right without obvious purpose” 
(Plate xiv.). With this, however, can be rough- 








ly classed that ‘‘noble figure of an athletic 
ephebus” (Plate xiii.) found at Thespie, and 
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inscribed in Roman times with the name of 
Agathocles. Also here may be placed the 
stele of Tynnias, the son of Tynnon (Plate x.). 
Of this simple seated figure Prof. Gardner 
truly says: ‘‘The work is not very careful, 
yet it would not be easy to find in art a figure 
of greater grace and dignity. This mere mor- 
tal would sit undisgraced among the seated 
gods of the frieze of the Parthenon. He might 
almost stand for Zeus, the father of gods and 
men, instead of for the father of ordinary Athe- 
nian girls and boys.” Indeed, just here we may 
discern the surviving religious hue of earlier 
sepulchral art, where it is so often quite im- 
possible to say how far the sculptured repre- 
sentation stands for the man commemorated, 
and how far it shadows forth the netherworld 
divinity with whom death has united the de- 
parted soul. Of such earlier sculptured mo- 
numents our book contains not a few, and the 
account of these is especially interesting since 
it leads back to the general introductory chap- 
ter—based largely on Rohde’s well-known 
book—dealing with beliefs as to a future life. 
One of the fascinating mysteries still un- 
solved in Greek sculptured tombs and funeral 
representations of all kinds is the persistent 
conspicuousness of representations of the 
horse. A study of the plates and figures in 
those chapters of the present work (vi. and 
vii.) which deal with Spartan monuments and 
with ‘‘heroizing reliefs,” reveals a constant 
tendency to introduce a representation of the 
horse. This is done so oddly as to suggest 
that the presence of this animal had the vir- 
tue of some sort of a charm or was in some 
way consecrated by ritual. Take, for in- 
stance, the stele from Chrysapha (fig. 30), on 
which a seated man holds a wine-cup in his 
extended right hand. Below the cup, leaping 
up towards his lap, is his dog. Nothing could 
be more normal or natural. But above the 
wine-cup, standing in mid-air, is a very dimi- 
nutive horse. Nothing could be more formal] 
or enigmatical. Dr. Furtwingler is quoted 
as giving a symbolical reference to both ani- 
mals: the horse belongs to Hades, the dog to 
Hecate, both mythologically and ritually con- 
nected with the dead. Prof. Gardner has ad. 
vocated the bolder view ‘‘ that these animals 
sculptured on the stone bear the same relation 
to the mortal horse and dog which had be- 
longed to the hero that the portrait bears to 
himself.” This view seems satisfactory so far 
as the representation of the dog is concerned. 
Indeed, the representation of a favorite dog 
in various natural attitudes is one of the most 
charming of the commonplaces of Greek 
sculptured tombs. But the case of the horse 
is different. An uncanny prominence is given 
to him, either by ‘“‘skying” him and making 
him disproportionately small, as in this stele 
from Cbrysapha, or by bringing him full-sized 
into the centre of the sculptured scene, where 
he crowds the human figures into less conspi- 
cuous positions and seems to take possession of 
the altar pictured at the centre, as in a relief 
from Thebes now at Berlin (fig. 36 in the pre- 
sent book), or on two so-called ‘‘ Marathonian” 
funeral vases in the Louvre, and on various 
monuments figured in Prof. Gardner’s plates. 
Finally, still among heroizing reliefs, we have 
(fig. 39) the curious representation of a hero 
approached by a line of worshippers, while 
just in front of and above him appears the 
head of a horse thrust through a small win- 
dow, as if to assert his lively interest in the 
ceremonial of hero- worship represented. 
These and other striking details characteriz- 
ing the horse as figured on funereal monuments 
have led Dr, Furtwangler and others to insist 





upon the connection between the horse and 
Hades. But, as Prof. Gardner points out, 
there is no really sufficient ground assigned 
for this connection. If, however, the late 
Mr. McLennan had lived to become cogni- 
zant of this archzological difficulty, there 
is no question that he would have seen in the 
mysterious prominence of the horse on many 
sculptured tombs and funereal representations 
an echo of primeval totem-worship. For, 
when he endeavored to indicate Greek records 
of the survival of totem clans, he pointed 
among other things to the astounding number 
of names and epithets of Homeric heroes 
which rung the changes upon the word irmos. 
Certainly the notion of a horse-totem is sug- 
gested not only by Homer, but also by many 
facts and fancies given by Pindar. If this 
totem-worship was merged into those forms 
of ancestor-worship which ultimately grouped 
themselves around the cult of netherworld 
Hades, then the mysterious prominence of the 
horse on Greek sculptured tombs would be 
easier to understand. Nor would this view at 
all exclude Prof. Gardner’s simpler explana- 
tion ‘that a chief accustomed all his life to 
riding would scarcely be supposed to lack a 
horse in the field of Hades.” This would not 
be the first time that a matter-of-fact expla. 
nation has accounted to people for their own 
persistence in a time-honored practice, the 
original motive for which had vanished far 
beyond their ken. 

Our author’s account of the sepulchral sig- 
nificance both of the sphinx and of the siren is 
most lucid, and he clearly points out how 
these borrowed figures became something en- 
tirely new, both outwardly and in their spirit- 
ual significance, the moment they entered 
Hellas. Athenian sentiment and taste could 
not finally appropriate the conception of the 
sirens as they appeared in Homeric legend. 
‘The siren of Attic tombs,” says our author, 
“has greatly modified her nature under the 
kindly influence of Attic poetry and art. She 
came from the East almost certainly as a 
malicious and devouring demon. But in the 
ordinary custom of Attic tombs of the fifth 
and fourth centuries she becomes friendly and 
sympathetic.” This fixed the significance of 
the siren for later Greece, and among the 
terracotta figurines found in the burial-ground 
at Myrina, no figures are more full of the in- 
communicable thrill of beautified regretful- 
ness than those magical forms and faces of 
sirens scattered in profusion through the soil 
which enshrouded the beloved dead. But the 
necropolis of Myrina contained no sculptured 
tombs, and belongs mainly to the Greco- 
Roman period, which is not touched by the 
book in hand. 

To return, then, to our author, he certainly 
has not justified a dictum laid down in his 
preface, that the Attic literature of Greece 
belonged to a class, an aristocracy; for no- 
thing is more happy or striking than the con- 
stant use he has made of the tragedians as 
well as of the Anthology in pointing the mean- 
ing of his sculptured records of Atheniam sor- 
row for the dead. Nor does it seem likely 
that he could defend in the long run quite 
such an extreme statement about Homer as 
that ‘It is really remarkable how nearly the 
Homeric theories of the soul correspond with 
the facts recorded by that cautious and scepti- 
cal body of inquirers, ‘The Psychical So. 
ciety.’” Even Rohde, who has chosen to draw 
his whole picture of Hellenic beliefs as to a 
future life without much regard to delicate 
shades of transition and with a sad neglect of 
half-lights, has said nothing quite so lurid as 





this in his account of the “rationalizing” 
drift of Homer. 

There is another point made in Prof. Gard- 
ner’s striking account of the monuments of 
Dexileos and Aristonautes commemorated be- 
cause they died on the field of battle, but 
sculptured in the most lively attitudes of war- 
fare, which seems open to question. 


‘“‘ An artist,” he says, speaking of Dexileos, 
‘such as those who bave modelled the tombs 
of St. Paul’s and Westminster, would probably 
have sculptured him smitten to death, falling 
back in the arms of a grateful country; per- 
haps would have added, above, an angel crown- 
ing him with a wreath of celestial reward. 
But the Greek artists of the good period could 
not find in defeat and death any elements 
worthy of their art; they must represent 
those whom they portrayed in the moment of 
success and victory, not in that of overthrow. 
The difference is very suggestive. Infinitely 
inferior to Greek art in charm, in simplicity 


and dignity, modern art introduces higher . 


elements than were usually taken into account 
in Hellas. From the artistic point of view 
the ancients were right; but from the ethical 

int of view there may be more to be said 
‘or the moderns.” 


The one thing which it is impossible to allow 
is that such representations as those in West- 
minster and St. Paul’s thus alluded to stand 
for modern art. Most emphatically we pro- 
test that in such funereal monstrosities no 
higher element than melodrama can possibly 
be said to be introduced. If such things can 
pass for modern art, it is high time to agitate 
for a purgation of the two places of state 
burial in London. 

But we must not part save in amity from so 
truly delightful a book, and will close, after 
noting the fascinating chapter at the end on 
the Sidon sarcophagi, and the really unique 
account of the Mausoleum in chapter xiv., with 
Prof. Gardner’s wonderfully happy summary 
of the nobility and dignity which exhale alike 
from the roughest and the most finished 
of Athenian sculptured tombs. ‘Like the 
maidens of the Parthenon frieze, all these hu- 
man beings behave as if in the immediate pre- 
sence of the gods. They embody nobility and 
repose.” Indeed, Prof. Gardner has here an- 
swered his own heretical statement that the 
melodramatic vacuity of certain monuments 
in St. Paul’s embodies a higher element, and 
better satisfies an ethical standard, than do the 
sculptured tombs of Hellas. 








The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd 
(Lady Stanley of Alderley]. Recorded in 
Letters of a Hundred Years Ago: from 1776 
to 1796. Edited by J. H. Adeane. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1896. 


TE pair of silhouettes which ornament the 
cover of this volume are an excellent intro- 
duction to its contents. Before the reader 
reaches the title-page he is reminded by a 
profile of Gibbon facing another profile of 
Lord Sheffield that the peer was the histori- 
an’s most familiar friend, and that the name 
of Holroyd will always be remembered so 
long as men, prompted by admiration of the 
‘Decline and Fall,’ are led on to explore its 
author’s life. Gibbon is both directly and in- 
directly concerned in this bundle of family 
letters. His authority is invoked by the edi- 
tor to vouch for the unusual parts of Maria 
Holroyd, and he appears passim in the corre- 
spondence which she conducted with her 
friends and relatives. Moreover, a visit paid 
to him by Lord Sheffield with his wife and 
daughters furnishes the central action of the 
piece, The party reached Lausanne via Paris, 
travelling through France just after Louis 
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XVI.’s attempted flight toGeneral Bouillé and 
detention at Varennes. On the journey and 
in Lausanne they met several leading nobles 
with whom they were again thrown in at 
Coblenz when on their way home. Thus Gib- 
bon is very much to the fore, both from his 
intimacy with the Holroyds and as being the 
indirect means of their intercourse with many 
of theémigrés. Lord Sheffield was able to re- 
turn with interest the hospitality which had 
been shown him on the Continent, by enter- 
taining his former hosts after the stress of 
Revolution had driven them to seek re- 
fuge in England. It is to her close acquaint- 
ance with politicians like the Prince de Poix, 
Malouet, and Lally-Tollendal that the letters 
of Miss Holroyd owe most of the historical 
importance which they possess. 

The personal interest of this correspondence 
is considerable. Maria Holroyd was a preco- 
cious child who did not lose her brightness 
with the approach of early womanhood. Gib- 
bon may be suspected of falling into the vein 
of eighteenth-century flattery when he praises 
her to her face, but one also observes that he 
uses the same expressions in writing to per- 
sons outside the Holroyd circle. Though Ed- 
ridge’s portrait does not make her out a beau- 
ty, it shows intelligence, and her letters sup- 
ply evidence of the sprightliness with which a 
successful woman of fashion must be endowed. 
She was born in 1771 and married to Mr. J. T. 
Stanley, afterwards the first Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, in 1796. Her letters now published 
open with a few childish efforts and end with 
her marriage. They begin to be worth notice 
in 1791, the date of her first visit to the Conti- 
nent, and illustrate her life with fulness from 
its twentieth to its twenty-fifth year. Thus 
they cover French politics from the end of 
the Constituent Assembly to the installation 
of the Directory, and with French politics 
they deal more than with any other one sub- 
ject. They are addressed principally to the 
writer’s aunt, Sarah Martha Holroyd, and to 
a member of the family at Sheffield Place, 
Miss Aune Firth. Answers are often includ. 
ed, so that the effect of a mutual rather than 
of a one sided correspondence is preserved. 

One of Miss Holroyd’s strong points was that 
she hardly ever ventured into the field of po- 
litical dissertation, where she would have been 
a failure, but contented herself with writing 
free and frank descriptions of what she saw 
and did. Her breeding must have been excel- 
lent, for she never ran into girlish ecstasies 
over her experiences and acquaintance, though 
both would have gone to a weak head. That 
she kept her eyes open is quite clear. Her 
narrative is circumstantial to a degree, and 
bears traces of depending for fact on jottings 
made at the moment. Her account of the 
Apotheosis of Voltaire reminds one of the 
modern reporter. We select a passage from 
it to show her miznuteness and the quality of 
her style: 

‘*Garlands of Roses, oak leaves, etc., were 
thrown on the figure of Mirabeau as it 
passed, and women, as well as men, clapped 
and bravoed enough to deafen anybody who 
had uot the spirit of Democracy as perfect as 
themselves. Then a plan and model of the 
Bastille ; pieces of the Bastille, cut into the 
form of and painted to look like books, and 
old pieces of armour and cannon balls which 
were found in the Bastille when it was taken 


and destroyed: flags were carried with sen- 
tences out of Voltaire’s works in favor of 


Liberty ; after these, a gilt figure of Vol- 
taire, seated on a chair, was brought and 
placed before the House. Then fol- 


lowed a Case. with Voltaire’s Works very 
richly bound; National Guards; Deputies 
from the Municipality, Theatres, and Acadé- 





mies de Musique et de Danse. Some of the 
Poissardes who distinguished themselves most 
in the famous Kevolution, marched in the 
procession in a most ludicrous dress, perfectly 
amphibious, for they were neither man nor 
woman. They had a petticoat on, which gave 
one reason to suppose they were females, 
while the Coat and Epaulette appeared as 
much the contrary ; but the best information 
I could get, said they were women. I really 
supposed they had been men in women’s 
clothes.” 


These are only a few lines taken from four 
pages of compact detail. 

For one whom birth and friendships threw 
into the aristocratic camp Miss Holroyd, writ- 
ing from Paris, Strassburg, and Coblenz, is 
tolerably impartial. While she notes the 
harangues of Brissot and Pétion at the Ja. 
cobin Club, and the popularity of ‘‘Ca ira! 
Ca ira! les Aristocrates 4 la Lanterne!” she 
likewise notes the trouble caused at Strass- 
burg by the singing of ‘‘O Richard! O mon 
Roi!” and the jealousies of the émigrés at 
Coblenz. She reached the last named place 
on her return from Lausanne in October of 
1791, just after the league of Pillnitz had 
given the Comte d’Artois and his band great 
courage. The town was overflowing with 
French notabilities, and Lord Sheffield’s party 
had to bunt for beds to sleep in with as much 
diligence as is now required in Lucerne dur- 
ing the month of August. 


‘* After the Servants had inquired at every 
Inn in the town, and at many private Houses, 
we could only have one miserable room with- 
out a bit of Furniture, and only one Bed, with- 
out Curtains. This was just better than no- 
thing, and we four women adjusted ourselves 
as well as we could on Mattresses upon the 
Ground; Mama occupying the bed, which 
broke down as soon as she got in. Papa slept 
in the boat, as there was no place for him to 
dress and undress in, the house was so full.” 


Lord Sheffield, however, had the entrée, and 
met every one, from the Elector and princes of 
the blood down to counts and field-marshals, 
Of all the French nobles subsequently received 
as honored guests at Sheffield Place Lally- 
Tollendal became most closely identified with 
the family. No one interested in his career 
can afford to neglect the information about 
him which is contained in Miss Holroyd’s 
letters. 

We shall say little about the Gibbon element 
in these pages. It is of almost equal volume 
with the element of French politics and will 
perhaps attract more readers. For present 
purposes it may be lightly dismissed, because 
it does not add anything of much moment to 
our knowledge of that imposing historian’s 
character or surroundings. Miss Holroyd had 
a sincere affection for him and admired him 
too. She wondered why he could remain in 
Lausanne, ‘for there does not appear to me 
anybody with whom he can converse on equal 
terms, or who is worthy to hear him.” Yet 
she does not seem to have appreciated the 
value of his life-work, for the words in which 
she adverts to his death fall wholly short of 
the occasion : ‘‘ We have lost a true and sin- 
cere friend, indeed, and just now he is a par- 
ticular loss to Papa. There is no 
other person who has half the influence that 
poor man had. The best sense always guided 
by the best Judgment.” 

While one does not scrutinize private letters 
with a view to detecting errors of fact, we 
can say that Miss Holroyd’s references to pub- 
lic affairs are more than usually accurate. 
She makes a mistake when she says of Count 
Rumford in 1796: “‘ He has lived the last twen- 
ty years of his life at Munich, as Prime Min- 
ister to the Elector of Bavaria,” and her au- 





thority for the statement that the snowy Alps 
of Bern are seventy miles distant from the 
Lake of Thun is somewhat shady. Addison, 
by the way, puts the same mountain chain in 
the Grisons. Miss Holroyd’s utterances on 
subjects within her proper range bear the 
stamp of truth, and her letters deserve the 
dainty garb in which they are presented. 





Higher Education in Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian Poland. By Hermann Schoenfeld, 
Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages and 
Continental History in the Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D C.: being Chap. xv. 
of the Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1894-95. Washington. 1896. 


THE average person connects with the name 
of Poland that of Jan Sobieski, the partition 
of the country and its consequent disappear- 
ance from the sisterhood of European states. 
To a few it still preserves a semblance of na- 
tional existence in the cultivation of a native 
literature, of which Sienkiewicz is almost the 
only known representative. But one can al- 
most count on his fingers the names of those 
Americans who are acquainted with the fact 
that a renaissance of letters and of the na- 
tional spirit has been in progress for the last 
quarter of a century in the dislocated mem- 
bers of the quondam Polish kingdom, which 
gives fair promise soon to rival, if not to sur- 
pass, its golden age in the sixteenth century. 
Poland is far from being dead, and at no time 
has the national hymn, ‘‘Jeszcze Polska nie 
zginela” (Poland is not yet lost), proved so 
prophetic as now. It is true, the regenera- 
tion of the country in a political sense is as 
yet a distant dream, but intellectually and 
morally it is all that can be desired. Under 
these circumstances, nothing could be more 
timely than a report on the higher education 
in Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Poland, the 
purpose of which is in a substantial manner, 
by dint of dates, facts, and figures, to bring 
before our eyes the feverish activity of this 
Slavic race. 

After giving a generai summary of the edu- 
cation and of the historical vicissitudes of the 
country, and a discussion of the prominent 
features of the language, the author passes on 
to the condition of Polish learning in the six- 
teenth century and the dissemination of the 
printing-press in Poland; then follows a suc- 
cinct review of the higher education in the 
period of the Reformation, and finally a re- 
port on the state of higher learning at the 
present time. Mr. Schoenfeld does not pro- 
fess to give an exhaustive treatise on the 
subject (this he promises in a larger volume), 
but only a general review, to form a chapter 
in the report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. He has acquitted himself well of his 
task and deserves our commendation. There 
are, however, a number of minor matters that 
we should like to see improved in his larger 
work. For example, we should like to see 
him quote Morfill less and origina] sources 
more. Morfill, to be sure, has done creditable 
work in introducing Slavic literature to an 
English public, but as he himself draws al- 
most exclusively on foreign (mainly Slavic) 
sources, we regret to see so many facts got at 
second hand. Under the chapter on, Lan- 
guage we find some incorrect statements, 
showing an imperfect appreciation of lin. 
guistic facts. The statement that ‘‘the syl- 
lable with the vowel which has the tonic ac- 
cent is long” occurs, indeed, in some gram- 
mars, but is entirely wrong; so, too, the 
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author has probably never heard the hard / 
pronounced in Polish, since he makes it “ simi- 
lar to ll in Spanish.” A Russian philologist 
has described the sound as “‘liquida lateralis 
lingualis prior dorsalis postdentalis,” which 
is both scientifically exact and wsthetically 
beautiful! 

In matters of transliteration from Slavic 
languages no unanimity exists among English 
writers, some trying the impossible task of 
giving English phonetic equivalents for na- 
tive sounds, others making a half hearted at- 
tempt at exact etymological renderings of the 
original. When the English first became ac- 
quainted with Russia, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, they transcribed the many foreign words 
as they heard them, and they succeeded in ap- 
proaching tolerably near the native pronunci- 
ation. In the eighteenth century the French 
set the precedent for writing Russian with 
French equivalents, and now we generally get 
an unhappy blending of these two methods 
with the etymological system; but from this 
nothing but chaos can result. In popular lite. 
rature not much can be done to remove this 
awkwardness, but in scientific or generally 
serious literature, in bibliographies and cata- 
logues, nothing but the etymological method 
ought to be attempted—i. e., those Slavic lan- 
guages which already use a Latin alphabet 
must be left in the form in which we find 
them, with the diacritical marks, if available, 
placed over or under the letters. The Slavic 
languages that use the Cyrillic alphabet (Rus- 
sian, Ruthenian, Serbian, Bulgarian) possess 
very convenient Latin correspondents, such as 
we find in the Croatian, which is hardly any- 
thing else than Serbian written with Roman 
type. This system is universally used by philo- 
logists (especially in the Archiv f. Sl. Ph.), and 
is as good as can be desired. In Mr. Schoen- 
feld’s report there is no consistency in this 
matter: on p. 767 we find the scientific trans- 
literation, elsewhere a phonetic form, and in 
the word varshawskago on p 750 not less 
than three methods are combined in one. 

A similar diversity exists in the use of the 
word Slavic, for which our author, and with 
him many others, uses somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately Slavic, Slavonic, Slavonian. This mul. 
tiplicity arises from the fact that no two 
Slavic nations use the same generic word. 
Only so much is certain—the stem of all such 
words is connected with slovo, and means, as 
now accepted by philologists, ‘the people en- 
dowed with speech,’ just as the Slavs call 
foreigners, particwlarly Germans, Némec, 
mute, i. e., ‘‘barbaroi.” Unfortunately, Mr. 
Schoenfield brings forward the antiquated 
etymology from slava, ‘glory,’ making the 
Slavs ‘the glorious people.’ Extreme Pan- 
slavists alone now cherish this derivation. 
The chaos is still further increased by the 
many names, with slav, slov for their stem, 
borne by a large number of local subdivisions. 
The Russians of the Middle Ages called the 
Novgorodians Slovenians; Slavonia is a 
(Croatian) province of Austria; Slovenians 
are collectively the Slavs of Carniola, Carin- 
thia, Styria ; the Slovak is a dialect, with an 
independent literature, of Bohemian. In view 
of all this, philologists and other scholars 
in Germany and France long ago appro- 
priated the shorter form Slav and Slavic 
(slavisch) for the generic name of the whole 
family, leaving Slavonian and Slavonic as de- 
rivatives from Slavonia. There is no reason 
why English and American writers should not 
follow this excellent precedent. The confu- 
sion in the report will be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation: “ (Polish) surpasses in im- 








portance and scope all the other Slavonic lite- 
ratures taken together—i. e., Bohemian, Ser- 
vian, Croatian, Slavonian, Russian, Bulgar- 
ian” (p. 714). Does the author mean Sloven- 
ian or Old-Church-Slavic by Slavonian? In 
another place he speaks of Panslavie gram- 
mar as taught in the University of Warsaw 
(p. 756). In justice to that institution be it 
said that nosuch absurdity is attempted there. 
Krizanic’s ‘ Panslavic Language’ has long since 
been abandoned by all who make pretence at 
Slavic scholarship. The author has merely 
wrongly interpreted the word “ obsceslavjan- 
skij,” which he found in the catalogue, and 
which means ‘ comparative Slavic,’ or, rather, 
Urslavisch. 

We hope all these defects will be eliminated 
in the author’s larger work. 





Thomas of Monmouth’s Life and Miracles of 
St. William of Norwich. Edited by Au- 
gustus Jessopp, D.D.,and Montague Rhodes 
James, Litt.D. Cambridge, Eng.: Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan. 1896. 


OnE of the most repulsive features of Jewish 
persecution by Christians is the ascription to 
Jews of the practice of immolating Christians 
in the performance of secret and hideous rites. 
Belief in this has existed for ages and is as yet 
by no means extinct. It has no authoritative 
warrant, for when Gregory XIII., in 1581, in 
his atrocious bull against the Jews, enume- 
rated the offences which subjected them to the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition, he made no 
mention of this, although he specified a cus- 
tom ascribed to them of attaching a lamb toa 
cross and spitting on it, or otherwise insulting 
it, in derision of the crucifixion. Still the 
belief continues to exist and is made the basis 
of persecution, though not to the extent of the 
massacres for which, during the Middle Ages, 
it sometimes served-as an excuse. In 1817 the 
Russian Government was obliged to issue a 
ukase to put an end to frequent prosecutions 
brought against Jews for such alleged offences 
in Russian Poland, and in 1840 a firman from 
the Sultan was rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of the torturing to death of prominent 
Jews of Damascus in the effort to obtain con- 
fessions arising from the disappearance of a 
priest named Thomaso—proceedings in which 
the French consul took an active and sinister 
part. As lately as 1892 the Kreutz-Zeitung 
deplored the miscarriage of justice in the 
failure to convict a Jewish butcher, named 
Buschoff, of Xanten near Diisseldorf, accused 
of murdering a Christian boy, and the Ger- 
mania asserted that such sanguinary rites 
are encouraged in the Talmud, in spite of the 
notorious fact that rabbinical Judaism is 
especially scrupulous in the matter of blood- 
shed. 

In view of these well-known scruples, in- 
genuity has been taxed to devise some expla- 
nation of the assumed propensity to offer up a 
Christian as a sacrifice during the Passover 
celebration. It has been gravely asserted 
that a Jewess in labor could not bring forth 
without being anointed with Christian blood 
which was thus procured. This would require 
such a constant succession of victims that a 
more plausible reason was found in the allega- 
tion that on Easter-day all Jews were afflicted 
with a bloody flux, for which Christian blood 
was the only remedy. In the book before us 
(p. 93) we find an earlier and a less prosaic ex- 
planation. Theobald, a converted Jew, in- 
formed his gaping fellow-monks of Norwich 
that, in accordance with old tradition, the 
annual sacrifice of a Christian child, in parody 





of the crucifixion, would eventually restore to 
the promised land the Jews of the Diaspora. 
Every year the leading rabbis assembled in 
Narbonne and determined by lot the country 
in which the offering was to be made ; then in 
that land the town which was to perform it 
was selected in the same manner. In 1144, by 
this process, Norwich was chosen, and the 
result was the murder of the boy named 
William who figures in hagiography as St. 
William of Norwich, with his feast-day on 
March 25. 

To all students interested in the growth of 
legends and fables the work which Doctors 
Jessopp and James have laid before us will be 
found indispensable. The martyrdom in ques- 
tion is the earliest recorded case of the kind, 
though it is by no means likely that such a be- 
lief could have assumed a shape so definite and 
complete as we find it here without having 
had predecessors. Hitherto the story has 
been known only through more or less imper- 
fect narratives derived from the contemporary 
account by William of Monmouth. The for- 
tunate discovery of a MS. of this work has 
enabled the editors to give it in full with all 
the necessary apparatus—a translation and an 
introduction in which everything that anti- 
quarian learning and research can bring to 
bear is utilized to enable us to realize the en- 
vironment in which occurred the martyrdom 
of the boy-saint, with such side-lights as serve 
to elucidate the probabilities of the story. 
Photographs, also, are given of all surviving 
representations of St. William to be found on 
the screens of churches at the present day. 

The interest of the work, moreover, is by no 
means confined to the question of the blood- 
ritual, for we gain a very perfect view of 
the process of the manufacture of saints. 
Why a child who had been supposedly en- 
trapped and murdered by Jews should become 
at once a saintly martyr, any more than one 
who met death by violence in any other form, 
is a problem in superstition not easily solved; 
but the example set in this instance was re- 
peatedly followed during the Middle Ages, 
and was ratified by the Holy See in the case 
of St. Simeon of Trent, crucified in 1472. We 
here see how the holiness of St. William be- 
gan to show itself in visions and miracles; 
how Prior Elias of the Benedictine house 
where he was buried refused to countenance 
the belief, and resisted the efforts of Bishop 
William Turbe of Norwich, who was deter- 
mined to have it recognized, and how, after 
the death of Elias in 1149, his successor was 
more pliable, after which miracles multiplied 
and the cult became established. A new and 
vigorous saint of unquestioned thaumaturgic 
power was a valuable acquisition, for the ob- 
lations of pilgrims and the ex-votos of the 
sick were a source of reliable revenue, and all 
churches and religious houses were apt to be 
on the lookout for such means of increasing 
their income. The invention of miracles was 
merely a pious fraud, which did not even re- . 
quire imagination, for Gregory the Great and 
Gregory of Tours were always at hand tosup- 
ply models from which to borrow. A large 
part of William of Monmouth’s work consists 
of a recital of these marvels, and Dr. Jessopp 
points out a number which are evidently de- 
rived from older sources. Puerile as many 
of these may seem to us, they throw much 
incidental light on the manners and customs 
and beliefs of an age of which our knowledge 
is imperfect. 
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Grover Cleveland. By James Lowry Whittle. | share of power” with the Foreign Affairs 


With two portraits. London and New 

York: Frederick Warne & Co. 

TuHIs sketch, by an Evglishman, was written 
before the Presidential election of last year. 
It is, the author says, a study of ‘‘ Mr. Cleve- 
land’s attempt to apply the original teaching of 
Jefferson and his followers to the Republic of 
to day.” Brought within a small compass, and 
told with considerable skill, the story is very 
different from the dreary record some readers 
might expect from this definition. It is full 
of the most dramatic interest, for it gives us 
the picture of a great struggle by a political 
leader of courage, strong will, and individu- 
ality against malevolent intrigue and persist- 
ent corruption, ignorance, and prejudice em- 
bodied in the Government of which he is the 
head. The book is not likely to be passed 
over, for Cleveland’s vigorous character in- 
vests the narrative with the sort of interest 
that “politics” never gave to anything, and 
this although it relates only to his public 
career. Of the man in private station we get 
no sort of glimpse. His tastes, friendships, in- 
terests, whims, passions, enthusiasms, or vani- 
ties are as if they were not, and this although 
he has lived both in New York and in Wash- 
ington, and though the inquisitiveness of the 
press has never willingly respected his privacy. 
We see him here solely in his relation to the 
people whose rights he has protected, solely as 
the trustee of the greatest elective political 
trust in the world, battling with fraud and 
wrong, and proclaiming his unalterable loyalty 
to the immortal principles which underlie free 
government. 

So far as domestic politics goes, the author’s 
view of Cleveland would not differ much 
from that held by the mass of his supporters 
(his constant popular majorities have been 
one of the most marked features of his career). 
The fact that the great danger to popular in- 
stitutions with us (is it not so everywhere?) 
lies in the tendency of private interests to ab- 
sorb the functions of government, is brought 
out with a good deal of force, and in Cleve- 
land’s mouth ‘“ Public office is a public trust” 
becomes a battle-cry, while his state papers 
on economical questions take rank as the 
work of a true statesman. When he sum- 
moned the country to attack the tariff in 
1887, not a politician but deplored his in- 
discretion; in 1892 tariff reform swept the 
country. In 1895 he declared that the green- 
backs must be retired, and in 1897 we are 
about to witness the appointment of a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury pledged to this policy 
by the party which is responsible for having 
kept the greenbacks afloat. 

In foreign affairs the author has a more 
difficult task, for even a eulogist cannot make 
out that Mr. Cleveland's foreign policy has 
been consistent. A fair enough account is 
given of the Keiley and Murchison incidents, 
of the President’s policy as regards the Sand- 
wich Islands and Cuba, and of the fisheries 
and Venezuela imbroglios; but Mr. Whittle 
fails to mention the withdrawal of the Freling- 
huysen-Zavala treaty, which was important 
as showing a sane view of the canal question. 

The evident haste with which the book has 
been compiled has marred its accuracy, and 
consequently its effectiveness. Mr. Cleve- 
land was not ‘‘at the head of his pro- 
fession”” when he became a candidate for 
high office (p. 8). If Mrs, Cleveland was born 
in 1864, she cannot be said to have been ‘‘ not 
yet twenty” in 1886 (pp. 85-86.) The statement 
on p. 75 that in his dealings with foreign gov- 
ernments the President has ‘‘hardly an even 





Committee of the Senate, will hardly be as- 
sented to by any one who remembers that he 
is in daily and, if necessary, hourly commu- 
nication with them, while the Senate has 
no direct communication with these govern- 
ments and generally acts in reference to for- 
eign a‘fairs only on the President’s motion. 
That ‘‘ Baby Cleveland” was a popular cry in 
the election of 1892 (p. 87), we deny ; nor are 
we willing to admit that the picture of the 
American view of the relation of the United 
States to the rest of the world given at p. 219 
is a true description of the real public opinion 
of today. If it were, our case would be hope: 
less, for to be American would mean to be 
silly. Cleveland himself is an American of 
the Americans. 





Classes and Masses. By W. H. Mallock. 


Macmillan Co. 1896. 


Wuat Mr. Mallock has undertaken in this 
little book is what must be continually under- 
taken in every country where government by 
the people prevails. In every such country 
there will always be found demagogues whose 
energies will be devoted to stirring up discon- 
tent with existing institutions. They will 
proclaim, as Mr. Mallock says, that society 
as now organized is essentially unjust; that 
its ‘‘ tendency is to confine the benefits of pro- 
gress more and more strictly to the few, and 
to push down the masses of the people into 
ever deepening poverty and servitude, ren- 
dering their chances of making even a bare 
living more and more uncertain.” The proper 
way to deal with such complaints is not to 
meet them with ridicule and denunciation, 
but to investigate them; to ascertain by scien- 
tific inquiry whether they have any basis or 
not. If it appears that they have a substan- 
tial basis, then the demagogues were right in 
endeavoring to effect changes. If it can be 
shown that they have no basis, then the dema- 
gogues were wrong, and we must trust to the 
intelligence of the community to repudiate 
them. 

We should very quickly exhaust our space 
were we to attempt to state the results of Mr. 
Mallock’s investigation. He has prepared a 
perfect magazine of arguments ready for use 
by public speakers or by any one who has oc- 
casion to refute popular fallacies; but as his 
facts are drawn from English sources, they 
are only indirectly serviceable in this country. 
The inferences from them, however, are so un- 
avoidable and so far-reaching as to establisn 
a@ presumption that they are true outside of 
Great Britain. The condition of the poor may 
have improved more in that country than in 
others; but the fact that it has so greatly im- 
proved there—under the blighting influence of 
gold monometallism, it may be remarked in 
passing— proves that the present constitution 
of society is not necessarily evil. 

So far as actual pauperism is concerned, 
Mr. Mallock shows that in proportion to popu- 
lation it has declined one-half within the 
period of a generation. The middle class— 
those having incomes between £150 and £1,000 
—increased between 1850 and 1880 from 330,- 
000 to 990,000. The rich—those having in- 
comes over £1,000—have not increased so ra- 
pidly, and with the exception of a few hun- 
dred persons their average wealth has not in- 
creased so much as that of the middle class. 
Since 1880 it is notorious that the great in- 
comes from land have been cut down; and if 
the total income of the millionaires were di- 
vided among the people, it would be for each 





individual only a shilling a month. As tothe 
working people, their numbers have relatively 
decreased because so many of them have risen 
into the middle class, but their income has 
grown enormously. It amounted in 1860 to 
as much as the income of all classes in 1800; 
it amounted in 1880 to as much as the income 
of all classes in 1850. During the century, ave- 
rage wages have also considerably more than 
doubled. As to the ‘‘idle rich,” Mr. Mallock 
demonstrates that the proportion of unoccu- 
pied male adults is as one tosixty, and he con- 
tends that the ground rents of the whole coun- 
try do not exceed a hundred million pounds— 
sixty millions less than the Socialists claim. 

We do not vouch for the correctness of all 
Mr. Mallock’s calculations, although we are 
satisfied that maay of them are unexception- 
able. But his book is to be commended to 
American readers as an illustration of meth- 
ods of dealing with social discontent which we 
shall probably have to employ. Its weak 
point, as in most such efforts, is its employ- 
ment of possibly defective and misleading sta- 
tistics; and it is much to be desired that no 
one who shall attempt similar work in this 
country will be satisfied without the most con- 
scientious verification of the figures furnished 
either by Government or by private enter- 
prise. 





The Silva of North America. By Charles 
Sprague Sargent. Vol. X. Liliacess to 
Conifere. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1896. 

THIs tenth volume of the ‘ Silva’ gives forty- 
one more of the French reproductions of Mr. 
Faxon's beautiful plates. For the most part, 
the French artists have been successful, and 
with few exceptions have preserved the life- 
like character which Mr. Faxon has the gift 
of imparting to his figures. In some of the 
present plates there is noticeable a tendency 
to deepen the shadows beyond their true 
value, but, while this impairs the general ef- 
fect, it does not touch the accuracy of the out- 
lines. The remarkable steadiness with which 
Mr. Faxon has adhered to the high ideal with 
which he started in his illustration of the 
‘ Silva,’ gives to these plates, which now pass 
the five-hundred mark, the same value that 
the first possessed; their fidelity and artistic 
feeling are of the highest order. The analyses 
are well done and heighten the value of each 
demonstration. In questions which may 
later arise as to determinations, there can be 
no doubt as to the originals which Mr. Faxon 
had in hand. 

The text is excellent. Some of the specific 
differentiations would be, without the accom- 
panying plates, rather obscure, but, with the 
figures, present few features which would be 
likely to lead astray. The general descrip- 
tions of species are attractive and telling. 
And in all cases the general accounts of bio- 
logical and economic aspects are interesting, 
especially when read in connection with the 
copious notes and references. 

The range of the tenth volume carries the 
reader beyond the great group of Dicotyle- 
dons, extending from magnolias to willows, 
with which its nine predecessors had to do, 
and we begin here with the Monocotyledons. 
These to great groups of plants are distin- 
guished in many ways. Between them, in the 
system of classification generally followed in 
this country hitherto, it has been customary 
to place the Gymnosperms. But of late years 
it has been shown beyond reasonable doubt 
that the Gymnosperms are very closely allied 
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to the more highly developed relatives of the 
ferns, and are therefore in the system of classi- 
fication to be placed near them instead of be. 
tween the two great groups of flowering 
plants above referred to. Prof. Sargent has 
wisely adopted this course. 

The Monocotyledons, to which lilies, grass- 
es, and the like belong, do not possess very 
many arborescent forms. Only two orders 
of these fall within our geographical limits. 
The order Liliaceze contributes eight species, 
all of yucca. These are the Spanish bayonets 
and their kin, some of them having a noble 
or at least striking port. Of palms, the 
other order within the limits, there are seven 
species. One of the species of palms fitly com- 
memorates the name of the author of the 
‘ Silva.’ 

After the Monocotyledons come the Gym- 
nosperms, for it must be remembered that the 
sequence in fhis work is from the plants 
assumed to be highest down to the lower. In 
the present volume only a few of the Gymno- 
sperms are discussed. These are the Torreyas, 
junipers, cedars, and their near relatives ; 
the vast group of pines is to find a place in 
subsequent volumes. The pines will bring 
this valuable work to a close. 





The Yoke of Empire. Sketches of the Queen’s 
Prime Ministers. By Reginald Brett. [With 
portraits.] Macmillan. 1896. 


Tuis is an elegant little volume, in which, the 
preface tells us, ‘‘the writer has endeavor- 
ed to illustrate a single point—the human re- 
lation between a constitutional sovereign 
and her ministers.” It is a sufficiently read- 
able account of five of these remarkable men, 
Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palm. 
erston, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Glad- 





stone, while the period from 1846 to 1861, 


when Lord John Russell, Lord Derby, Lord 
Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston held the 
Treasury for longer or shorter periods, is not 
improperly thrown into a single chapter, 
under the name of Prince Albert as ‘* Perma- 
nent Minister.” The writer does not disguise 
his opinion that Sir Robert Peel occupies 
much the highest position, whether for talents 
or character, among these leaders; and such is 
not unlikely to be the verdict of history. Mr. 
Brett is remarkably gentle, almost affection- 
ate, towards Lord Melbourne as the Queen’s 
instructor in her duties, and, though severe, 
hardly unjust to Lord Derby, as too flighty 
for his high position. He is generally fair to 
Russell, but he omits to bring out that his 
ministry was bound to be unsuccessful be- 
cause the offices were blocked with a flood of 
Greys and Elliots, appointed out of an exag- 
gerated regard for Russell’s former chief and 
his own wife. The story of how the Queen 
gradually got over her dislike to Palmerston, 
Gladstone, and Disraeli is well told, though 
Mr. Brett hardly makes clear—perhaps he 
dared not—that such liberality and openness 
of disposition was much more possible to Vic- 
toria herself than to her somewhat narrow, if 
high-minded, husband. 

There are some blots in the book. To say 
Peel was ‘‘ ostracised” from political office is 
thorough journalistic jargon; his position in 
Parliament was as far from the exile of Aris- 
tides or Thucydides as well could be. To call 
Victoria at eighteen a ‘‘ child-queen” (p. 4) is 
ridiculous ; and so is it to speak of her hus- 
band as a ‘“‘lad of twenty-two” (p. 39) and a 
‘*boy of six and twenty” (p. 70). The Ameri- 
can minister in 1838 was not named Stephen- 
son (p.19). According to the ‘Annual Regis- 
ter’ for 1837, it was not Lord Conyngham but 
Lord Albemarle who accompanied the Arch- 
bishop in conveying to the Queen the news of 
her accession (p. 3)—if it is of any consequence. 
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Ex-Prest. A. D. White of Cornell, in Appleton's Popular Science Monthly: ‘‘ Many a ponderous and 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ New Books. 


Two notable books from the pen of Mr. Barrie were published during the fall. 
each of them unique in quality and character. The first of these, ‘“‘ Sentimental 
Tommy ” (Fifth Edition, 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50), was the success of the year during 
its serial publication, and its immediate success in book form confirms the judgment 
of its first readers—that it is one of the genuine masterpieces of modern fiction. The 
other book, ‘* Margaret Ogilvy’ (Fourth Edition, 12mo, $1 25), possesses an equal 
interest, though of an altogether different kind. It is an affectionate and exquisitely 
delicate sketch of Mr. Barrie's mother, which is necessarily also a sketch of his own 
life and surroundings as well as his work; ia its mannera sort of true *‘ Window in 
Thrums.” 





the N. Y. Herald says: “ ‘ Margaret Ogilvy’ can never lose its mastery over the tears and smiles 
of future generations. It isa masterpiece of humor and pathos. As a mixture of biography and 
autobiography, two things difficult to do, yet the most enduringly fascinating of things when well 
done, this work stands almost alone in literature.” . 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY ad ot 
And the Uses of the Comic Spirit. By George Meredith. 12mo, $1.25. 


The reader cannot fall to get a new and nearer view of the world’s literature through the aid of 
this brilliant, incisive, broadening, and bracing book. Its treatment blends theory and illustration 
with successful clearness, and the different character the comic spirit assumes in Aristopbanes, 
Menander, Shakespeare, Moliére, and Congreve is vividly depicted. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH * * »* 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have enqniees from Messrs. Roberts Brothers the right to publish 
the novels of Mr. Meredith heretofore published by them. These, together with “ The Amazing 
Marriage” and “Lord Ormont and his Aminuta,” comprise all of Mr Mereaith’s novels. They will be 
sold as heretofore: 12 volumes 12mo edition, per vol., $1.50; popular edition, per vol , $1.00. 


LIMITED ENGLISH EDITION.—The only uniform and complete edition of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s works is now being issued in 32 volumes, 8vo. The ed:tion limited to 1,000 sets, and 
similar in style to the Edinburgh Edition of R. L. Stevenson’s works. Full information con- 
cerning the edition will be sent on application. 
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The author of the popular series of memoirs of “ The Famous Women of the French Court ” opens 
a new and interesting period in this volume, which, though not uniform with the series preceding It, 
is plann: d in a similar manner and written in asimilarvein. It presents an attractive picture of the 
court of Napoleon III. and of the Second French Empire, the centre of which was the engaging per- 
souality of Empress Eugénie. 
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By Benjamin Swift. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ One of the strongest books of the season—a great rough diamond, so brilliant that it does not 
need the skill of the cutter. Tbe author has creative power and genius. He is original and daring. 
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Scribner’s for March is ready 
‘©The Art of Travel” by Lewis Morris Iddings 


‘Travel «‘ By Land’’ is discussed in this number and depicted by Reinhart, 


Hatherell, Raven-Hill, and others. 


by C. D. Gibson (his 2d) 


‘<Tondon as Seen” 


W.D Howells’ novel ‘Story of a Play” (begins) 
Richard Harding Davis describes ««The Millen- 


nial Celebration” 


‘‘The Business of a Factory” 


Hubert, Jr. 


at Budapest last summer. There are many pictures of it also. 


by Philip G. 


The 3d of «*'The Conduct of Great Businesses ”’ series. The 


drawings by Blumenschein are from the real. 


‘©The Master of the Lithograph” by E. R. 


Pennell. 


<<Soldiers of Fortune’ 


tinues. 


25 cents a number, $3.00 a year 


A dozen of J. McNeill Whistler's lithographs are reproduced. 
‘Esmond and the Prince”’ 


For the ** Scenes trom Great Novels ”’ 


by Howard Pyle 


frontispiece. 


by R. H. Davis con- 
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Spring Styles and Colorings in great 
. variety. 
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“One can scarcely overpraise this magazine.”—Cut- 
CAGO INTERIOR. 


FULL OF EXQUISITE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The MARCH NUMBER of the 


Pall Mall Magazine 


NOW READY. 25 CENTS. $3 A YEAR. 





The Principal Contents are: 


Modern Express Passenger Engines. 
HERBERT RUSSELL. 
With hestrations showing the Latest typrs running 
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~The Story of Glamis Castle. (Richly ieretet. ) 


DY GLAMIS. 
The oldest and most interes'irg building tn Scot:and. 
The Archer. ENRY TYRRELL. 


With Illustrations bu Abbey, Altson. 
The Baice Tactics of Chess. Fart I. 
(With Diagrams.) | moored b. 5 YOUNG. 
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JOHN ee 'RASER. 
Old Londou Brides. H. W. BREWER. 
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The Story of 1812. Part III. Being an Account of 
Napoleon’ 8 Disastrous a Compe in Russia. With 
Plan, Colonel H HUTCHINSON. 

(Director of Mititary Education in India.) 
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Companion to“ Faith of * 
Our Fathers,"’ and “ Our 3 
Christian Heritage.” 


They are the best books to put in the hands : 
of those who want to know what the Church 
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Cloth, $1. Cloth gilt, $1.25. 
poeene MURPHY & CO., Baltimore and New York. 
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'HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Cambridge Lowell. 


Complete Postical Works of JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL, Cambridge Edition. Uniform 
with the Cambridge Editions of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Browning. From new 
plates, large typs, on opaque paper, and 
attractively bound. With a Biographical 
Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a fine new portrait, 
and an engraved title-page with a vignette 
of Lowell's home, Elmwood. Large crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; 
tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 

The first complete edition of Lowell's poems in 

a single volume. Both in the character of the 

poetry and the mechanical execution of the book 

it is of remarkable excellence. 


The Liquor Problem 


In its Legislative Aspect. Embodying the re- 
sults of investigations made by Dr. FREDE- 
nic H. Wines and JoHNn KOREN, Esq., 
under the direction of Pres. Charles W, 
Eliot, Pres. Seth Low, and James C. Carter, 
Esq., a sub-committee of the Committee of 
Fifty to investigate the Drink Problem. 
With maps. 12mo, $1.25. 

A work of great importance, giving the results of 

a very careful investigation of the working of pro- 

hibitory and license laws of various kinds in Maine, 

Towa, South Carolina, Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, 

Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 


The Chief End of Man. 


By GrorGe S. Merriam, author of ‘The 
Story of William and Lucy Smith,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

This book is an attempt to show the nature and 
method of the ‘spiritual life, as it manifests itself 
in new clearness and beauty after the old founda- 
tions of dogma ani miracle have passed away. It 
is in part a rapid survey of “our spiritual ances- 
try,” in the classic, Jewish, and Christian lines; it 
includes an exposition of * the ideal of to-day,” and 
it makes familiar and homely application of the 
new yet old truths as “ daily bread.” 


A Bird’s-Eye View of 
our-Civil War. 


By THEopoRE A. DopaeE, author of ‘' Great 
Captains,” etc. With New Maps and I)lus- 
trations. Student’s Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. 12mo, $1.00 net. 

This is a new edition, at a popular price, of a book 
which has been accepted as the one single-volume 
history of the War for the Union which can be re- 
lied on as an accurate, clear, and impartial nar- 
rative of that tremendous struggle. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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ple of culture and refinement. No in- 
telligent American, desirous of keep- 
ing abreast of the best political and 
literary thought of the day, can afford 
to be without it. Subscription price, 
$3.00 a year, postpaid. 
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